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FOREWORD 

The  so-called  "Dead  Languages"  are  those  we  learn  to  read 
and  write  but  do  not  speak.  They  are  those  we  know  through 
the  eye  rather  than  the  ear,  a  method  just  opposite  that  used 
by  the  child  in  the  acquirement  of  his  own  tongue. 

Because  the  study  of  many  of  the  modern  languages  has 
often  been  along  these  faulty  lines,  the  manner  of  their  teach- 
ing has  been  completely  revolutionized  during  recent  years. 

No  longer  does  the  successful  teacher  begin  with  the  technic 
or  grammar  of  his  subject.  He  follows,  instead,  the  process  of 
the  child  who,  correlating  some  emotion  with  the  sound  of  a 
simple  word  or  phrase,  repeats  it  constantly  until  it  becomes 
his  own.  As  new  words  and  phrases  are  gradually  acquired, 
not  only  is  his  vocabulary  enriched,  but  these  additions  react 
upon  the  phrases  previously  learned  giving  them  many  fresh 
meanings.  By  countless  repetitions  and  constant  rearrange- 
ments made  necessary  by  the  use  of  the  new  material,  words 
may  come  to  have  as  many  shades  of  meaning  as  a  rare  jewel 
whose  colors  change  with  every  angle  of  refracted  light. 

It  is  thus  one  learns  to  think  and  feel  in  his  own  language, 
first  by  hearing,  second  by  repeating  and  imitating  what  he 
hears,  third  by  rearrangement  of  the  words  and  phrases  in  as 
many  original  patterns  as  possible,  and  finally  by  classifying 
what  he  has  so  learned  under  the  laws  of  grammar  and  rhetoric. 
This  natural  method  is  used  in  presenting  the  harmonic  ma- 
terial of  this  book.  All  the  foundational  harmony  is  arranged 
in  carefully  graded  sequence.  Under  each  subject  examples  are 
given  to  be  heard,  repeated  many  times  by  transposition,  rear- 
ranged in  original  patterns,  and  finally  classified  under  the  laws 
of  harmony  for  clear  understanding  and  retention. 

This  work  was  originally  begun  for  use  in  the  primary 
grades  but  in  presenting  the  outlines  to  teachers  and  advanced 
students  of  Normal  Training  Classes,  few  were  found  who 
were  able  to  make  actual  use  of  their  harmony  except  as  a 
theory  to  be  read  or  written  but  seldom  spoken. 

The  plan  was  therefore  broadened  to  aid  all  those  who  have 
not  yet  experienced  the  joy  that  comes  from  ease  in  use  of  the 


chords  at  the  keyboard  and  who  realize  how  greatly  the  under- 
standing of  harmony  is  simplified,  and  the  musical  enthusiasm 
stimulated,  by  this  ability  to  play  spontaneously  with  one's 
harmonic  material. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  treat  each  harmony  exhaustively. 
The  idea  is  rather  to  prevent  confusion  by  presenting  each 
chord  in  its  many  primary  relations.  When  ease  in  its  actual 
hearing  and  use  is  acquired  in  these  forms,  freer  and  more 
complex  associations  adjust  themselves  naturally  upon  this 
foundation. 

The  work  has  been  tested  during  several  years  and  proved 
successful  with  pupils  of  all  grades. 

Teachers  of  Public  School  Music,  singers,  and  those  who 
study  other  instruments  than  the  piano  have  found  the  playing 
of  the  chords  and  their  transposition  helpful  as  it  reacts  hap- 
pily upon  their  own  accompaniments. 

If  but  a  few  are  led  to  greater  joy  and  understanding  of 
music  through  the  lessons  here  outlined,  the  writer  will  feel 
deeply  repaid  for  the  labor  spent  in  their  preparation. 

Clare  Osborne  Reed. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  HARMONY 
AND  IMPROVISATION 

by 
CLARE  OSBORNE  REED 

CHAPTER    I 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  KEY  FEELING 

Music  begins  only  when  certain  tones  are  grouped  together 
with  a  well  defined  sense  of  relationship  which  is  the  basis  of 
their  mutual  actions  and  reactions.  Every  system  of  music  up 
to  the  present  time  rests  upon  such  a  tonal  unit.  With  the 
Greeks  the  tetrachord  was  the  underlying  root.  Modern  music 
was  founded  upon  a  group  consisting  of  two  such  tetrachords 
one  above,  one  below  a  center  tone  toward  which  all  the  others 
gravitate. 

Each  tone  has  its  own  individuality  and  character.  As  in 
every  family  group,  certain  primary  relations  demand  definite 
actions  or  resolutions  of  tone.  Later,  when  these  tones  are  in- 
fluenced not  only  by  their  own,  but  by  members  of  other  key 
groups  to  which  they  are  less  directly  related,  their  resolutions 
are  less  arbitrary. 

An  understanding  of  these  primary  tone  tendencies  develops 
a  strong  feeling  for  key  and  the  simple  chord  resolutions. 

TONE  TENDENCIES 

The  tones  of  the  major  key  group  themselves  most  naturally 
around  I  as  a  center  in  the  form  of  two  tetrachords,  one  above, 
one  below. 

Ex.  1 


QUALITY  OF  TONES 

The  tones  of  key  are  composed  of  two  groups,  one  repre- 
senting activity,  the  other  repose.  To  realize  the  individual  qual- 
ity of  each  tone  a  little  form  such  as  the  following  may  be  taken. 
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Sing  and  play  the  phrase  several  times,  then  sing  the  first 
measure  only,  stopping  on  Ti,  after  which  the  entire  phrase 
should  be  repeated  and  the  distinctive  character  of  Ti  and  Doh 
noted.  Doh  is  a  tone  of  rest  upon  which  the  phrase  may  end 
with  perfect  satisfaction  while  Ti  is  a  tone  of  action  demanding 
resolution.  Doh  is  thus  recognized  as  a  tone  of  complete  repose, 
Ti  is  a  tone  of  strong  upleading  quality  that  finds  its  resolution 
in  the  rest  of  Doh. 

In  like  manner  the  character  of  the  other  tones  of  the  key 
group  is  indicated. 


}Doh  re     doh      Doh  re     mi 


In  the  preceeding  example  Re  is  recognized  as  a  tone  of 
action  less  strongly  impelled  than  Ti.  It  may  resolve  to  Doh  or 
move  up  to  Mi,  which  is  heard  as  a  tone  of  rest  only  little  less 
stable  than  Doh. 

Ex.  4 


Doh  fa      mi 

Fah  is  heard  as  a  tone  of  action  with  strong  down  leading 
quality  to  Mi. 

Ex.  5 


Doh  la     sol 


on 


Lah  is  another  strong  down  leading  tone  finding  resolution 
Sol. 
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Ex.6 


Doh  la     sol 

In  the  first  phrase  Sol  has  the  quality  of  rest,  in  the  second 
it  is  an  ongoing  tone  of  action  resolving  to  Doh.  This  difference 
is  due  to  the  underlying  harmonic  feeling.  As  a  part  of  the 
tonic  harmony  on  I,  it  has  the  quality  of  rest,  as  a  part  of  the 
dominant  harmony  on  V  it  has  progress  quality. 

Sing  the  following  phrases  by  syllable.  Play  and  find  by 
number  and  letter  names  in  different  keys  as  they  are  analyzed. 
The  tones  of  action  may  move  from  one  tone  to  another  in  the 
same  group  but  finally  resolve  to  one  of  the  tones  of  rest. 

Ex.7 


fiii     ° 

Ex.  8 
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CHAPTER    II 

SCALES 

The  tones  of  the  key  are  used  to  form  many  patterns.  One 
of  the  most  elementary  is  the  scale  or  ladder  by  means  of  which 
we  run  from  one  key  center  to  another.  When  slowly  played 
the  tetrachordal  character  is  plainly  felt,  when  rapidly  played 
this  primal  grouping  in  fours  is  almost  lost  in  the  upward  or 
downward  scale  impulse. 


PRACTICE  OF  THE  SCALES 

Play  a  major  scale  as  given  above.  After  listening,  sing  it 
with  the  syllables,  find  and  play  at  the  keyboard  from  a  given 
lower  tone.  As  the  tones  of  C  major  are  more  easily  found  it 
may  be  taken  first  but  all  other  keys  are  added  through  the  ear 
without  analysis.  When  the  ear  successfully  guides  the  hand  in 
finding  several  of  the  major  scales  they  may  be  practiced 
around  the  circle  of  fifths,  taking  the  first  tone  of  the  second 
tetrachord  as  the  key  tone  of  the  next  scale. 

The  number  of  sharps  and  flats  is  next  noted  and  the  letter 
names  of  the  keys  gradually  acquired  as  the  practice  is  repeated. 


Ex.  10 


SCALES  IN  A  CIRCLE   OF  FIFTHS 


With  very  young  pupils  all  of  the  tones  may  be  played  with 
one  finger  but  the  quality  should  be  musical.  Four  tones  may 
also  be  taken  with  one  hand  and  four  with  the  other  until  scale 
fingering  is  acquired. 

Find  and  play  the  major  scale  from  any  given  tone  and 
finally  practice  on  each  chromatic  degree. 
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Ex  u       CHROMATIC  PRACTICE  OF  THE  SCALES 


#^-= — i "idvmmr~ 1  'Wtt*~ — —    i   "->• 


etc 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SCALE 

Only  after  the  scale  is  heard,  recognized  as  a  musical  pat- 
tern and  played  in  many  keys  is  the  analysis  given. 

Sing  and  find  on  the  keyboard  whole  and  half  steps  ascend- 
ing and  descending  from  many  keys. 


Whole  step  ascending. 
Ex.  12 


^=z 


Whole  step  descending. 


Ex.  13 


Half  step  ascending. 
Ex.  14 


m  J  liJ 


Half  step  descending. 
Ex.  15 


Hear  and  contrast  the  quality  of  these  two  intervals. 

The  major  scale  is  composed  of  a  series  of  these  whole  and 
half  steps,  as  it  is  now  played  listen  to  these  intervals. 

Any  tone  may  now  be  taken  as  I  and  the  scale  formed  by 
degrees  as : 

I  to  II  a  whole  step,  II  to  III  a  whole  step,  III  to  IV  a  half 
step,  IV  to  V  a  whole  step,  V  to  VI  a  whole  step,  VI  to  VII 
a  whole  step,  VII  to  VIII  a  half  step. 


WRITTEN  WORK 

After  hearing,  playing  and  analysis,  each  scale  should  he 
written  with  sharps  and  flats  added  before  their  respective 
notes,  then  with  key  signatures. 
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SCALE  NAMES 

Each  tone  of  the  scale  has  a  syllable,  letter,  number  and 
harmonic  name.  When  exercises  are  sung  the  syllables  are 
used.  As  the  scales  and  chords  of  the  key  are  analyzed  the 
other  names  should  be  acquired  and  applied. 


C  Major. 

C — Doh — I — Tonic. 

D — Re — II — Supertonic. 

E_  Mi— III— Mediant. 

F — Fah — IV — Subdominant. 

G — Sol — V — Dominant. 

A — Lah — VI — Submediant. 

B — Ti-  -VII — Leading  Tone. 


C  Minor. 

C — Doh — I — Tonic. 

D — Re — II — Supertonic. 

Eb— Me— III— Mediant. 

F — Fah — IV — Subdominant. 

G — Sol — V — Dominant. 

Afc>— Leh— VI— Submediant. 

B — Ti — VII — Leading  Tone. 


MINOR  SCALES 
The  tonic  minor  scale  is  first  heard  in  contrast  to  the  major 
on  the  same  degree.     Later  the  relative  minor  and  the  pure 
minor  in  key  is  explained. 

Ex.  16 


C  Minor. 

When  the  minor  scale  can  be  found  and  played  easily  in 
contrast  to  the  major  on  the  same  degree,  the  analysis  into  the 
intervals  of  which  it  is  composed  may  follow,  after  which  it 
should  be  formed  on  many  degrees  independently  and  also 
written. 

Ex.  17 


ANALYSIS 

Scale  of  A  minor. 

A  to  B  a  whole  step,  B  to  C  a  half  step,  C  to  D  a  whole 
step,  D  to  E  a  whole  step,  E  to  F  a  half  step,  F  to  Gf  a  step 
and  a  half,  Gf  to  A  a  half  step. 
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THE  CHROMATIC  SCALE 

The  scales  including  the  tones  in  key  i.  e.,  the  major  and 
minor,  are  known  as  diatonic.  The  scale  including  all  of  the 
half  tones  within  the  octave  is  called  chromatic. 

Many  of  the  exercises  call  for  chromatic  practice,  that  is, 
the  transposition  to  every  degree  of  the  chromatic  scale. 

Ex.  18 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SCALES 

The  practice  of  the  scales  should  be  continued  until  any  one 
within  the  chromatic  octave  can  be  found  and  played  from  a 
given  lower  tone.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  the  analysis 
which  includes  the  writing  of  each  scale,  first  with  the  signs 
of  the  sharps  and  flats  placed  before  their  respective  notes,  then 
with  the  proper  key  signatures. 

The  number  of  scales  to  be  analyzed  and  written  must  be 
determined  by  the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupil.  Only  the 
keys  including  one  or  two  sharps  and  flats  need  be  required  in 
an  entire  first  grade,  the  others  to  be  added  in  orderly  sequence 
as  the  pupil  progresses. 

The  playing  in  all  keys  however  should  not  be  deferred  for 
the  analysis. 

Our  diatonic  scales  are  largely  derived  from  the  old  tetra- 
chordal  system  of  the  Greeks.  With  different  peoples  and  in 
different  ages  various  interval  sequences  have  been  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  scale.  At  the  present  time  many  new  interval  com- 
binations such  as  the  five  tone,  whole  tone  and  other  scales  are 
being  tried  out  with  interesting  effect.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose, however,  these  are  irrelevent,  as  the  foundation  of  our 
harmonic  system  rests  upon  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales. 
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CHAPTER    III 

TRIADS 

Play  a  major  triad  in  its  primary  position  as,  the  I,  III, 
V,  of  the  major  scale.  Listen  as  the  tones  are  played  as  melody 
i.  e.,  consecutively,  then  as  harmony  with  the  tones  sounding 
together.  When  the  musical  quality  of  the  triad  is  heard,  sing 
the  tones,  then  find  and  play  at  the  keyboard  first  from  C,  F, 
and  G,  then  from  all  keys  black  and  white. 

Ex.  19 


CHROMATIC  PRACTICE   OF  THE  TRIADS 

This  practice  should  be  kept  in  both  melodic  and  harmonic 
form  until  the  ear  hears  easily  and  a  certain  keyboard  fluency 
is  obtained.  It  does  not  include  thinking  key  names  however 
until  the  analysis  is  added. 

To  aid  the  backward  ear  the  shape  of  the  triad  may  be 
formed  in  the  hand  and  the  interval  distances  in  3rds,  noted  on 
the  keyboard. 

Ex.  20 


TRIAD  NAMES 

When  the  triads  can  be  played  with  ease  through  the 
chromatic  octave  they  should  be  found  by  the  letter  name  of 
the  root  tones  in  all  parts  of  the  piano  as :  triad  on  C  in  every 
octave,  E,  D\),  B[>,  F#,  etc. 

The  ear  thus  becomes  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  the  triads 
in  different  degrees  of  pitch  and  the  sound  is  also  correlated 
with  the  feeling  of  the  hand  as  it  takes  the  corresponding  keys. 

KEYBOARD  AND  STAFF  NAMES 

For  those  without  knowledge  of  the  keyboard,  beginners  in 
piano  study  or  players  of  other  instruments,  the  names  of  keys 
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are  easily  learned  in  connection  with  the  finding  of  the  scales 
and  triads.  Knowledge  of  the  staff  is  also  acquired  by  writing 
them  in  various  positions. 

SPELLING  OF  SCALES  AND  CHORDS 

The  correct  spelling  of  scales  and  all  chords  is  very  neces- 
sary and  should  be  required  as  soon  as  the  analysis  is  made. 

Scales  progress  from  degree  to  degree  with  a  change  of 
letter  name  at  each  step. 

Chords  in  their  primary  position  are  made  up  of  superim- 
posed thirds. 

Scales  and  triads  should  be  formed  and  spelled  on  G\),  F#, 
G#,  A\),  etc.  In  this  practice  the  meaning  of  sharp  and  flat, 
double  sharp  and  double  flat,  becomes  clear. 

MINOR  TRIADS 

Play  the  minor  triad  in  first  position  and  contrast  its  mu- 
sical quality  with  that  of  the  major  on  the  same  degree. 

Ex  21 


Major  and  minor  triads  may  now  be  heard  and  played  on 
all  keys  after  which  the  minor  should  be  found  and  sung  from 
any  degree  independently  as :   Minor  triad  on  A,  B,  E[?,  etc. 

CHROMATIC  PRACTICE  OF  MAJOR  AND  MINOR  TRIADS 
Ex.22 


Listen  for  the  contrasting  quality  of  the  triads,  played 
slowly  as  melody,  and  then  as  harmony,  after  which  practice 
more  rapidly  for  fluency.  The  hand  may  outline  the  form  of 
the  triads  for  surety,  and  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  will 
show  in  the  3rds. 


10 
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It  must  be  clearly  understood,  however,  here  and  in  all  suc- 
ceeding exercises,  that  the  final  result  sought  is  an  instinctive 
finding  of  scales,  triads,  cadences,  etc.,  through  musical  feeling 
which  is  supplemented  by  the  knowledge  derived  through  anal- 
ysis. Too  often  the  process  is  reversed  and  the  result  becomes 
mere  technic. 

ANALYSIS 

A  triad  should  now  be  analyzed  as  a  root  tone,  above  which 
two  3rds  are  placed.  The  contrast  between  major  and  minor 
triads  may  be  recognized  as  a  difference  in  the  placement  of  the 
3rds,  A  major  triad  consists  of  a  major  and  minor  3rd,  a  minor 
triad  consists  of  a  minor  and  major  3rd.  In  both  the  outer 
interval  is  a  perfect  5th. 

FIRST  CREATIVE  WORK 

The  musical  interest  of  all  pupils  is  greatly  heightened  when 
work  is  presented  to  them  not  as  technic  or  mere  theoretical 
fact,  but  as  a  living,  musical  material  out  of  which  something 
may  be  created.  This  is  the  appeal  made  to  the  child  by  his 
first  blocks  and  it  is  one  never  outgrown.  To  stimulate  this 
interest  from  the  first  the  triads  should  be  arranged  in  as  many 
ways  as  possible,  i.  e., 

Ex.23 


The  right  and  left  hands  should  alternate  in  the  practice 
of  these  forms  with  major  and  minor  triads. 


HEARING 


The  foregoing  work  is  done  with  the  idea  of  the  ear  leading 
in  the  finding  of  the  triads.  The  triads  should  also  be  played 
and  the  pupil  quickly  distinguish  major  from  minor.  The 
broken  forms  should  also  be  given  and  the  pupil  directed  to 
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hear  the  melody  line  by  noting  which  tone  of  the  triad  is  first, 
and  the  direction  and  distance  up  and  down  of  the  other  tones. 

INTERVALS 

The  term  interval  in  music  is  used  to  express  the  written 
difference  or  musical  distance  between  two  tones.  These 
standards  of  measurement  are  derived  from  the  key  tone  up 
or  down,  and  range  from  the  prime  to  the  octave  of  the  major 
scale. 

Major  and  minor  scales  from  degree  to  degree  consist  of 
major  and  minor  2nds.  The  minor  scale  also  contains  between 
its  6th  and  7th  degrees,  the  larger  interval  of  a  step  and  a  half 
known  as  the  augmented  2nd. 

Major  and  minor  triads  are  composed  of  major  and  minor 
3rds  and  an  outer  interval  in  both  triads  of  a  perfect  5th. 

INTERVAL  PRACTICE 

Distinguish  these  intervals  when  heard.  Sing  from  given 
lower  tones,  build  bv  letter  names  and  write  from  different 
degrees. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTERS  I,  II  AND  III 

HEARING 

From  Dictation : 

Distinguish  tones  of  rest  and  tones  of  action  in  the  key 
groups  major  and  minor. 

Hear  and  sing  from  any  one  of  the  rest  tones  those  of  action 
and  resolve  as  :  Doh,  ti,  doh ;  Doh,  re,  doh ;  Doh,  re,  mi ;  Doh, 
fah,  mi ;  Doh,  lah,  sol.  Sing  these  intervals  above  and  below 
the  given  Doh.    In  the  same  way  begin  with  Mi  and  Sol. 

Hear  and  sing,  also  find  at  the  keyboard  from  given  tones : 

Major  and  minor  2nds. 

Major  and  minor  3rds. 

Perfect  5ths. 

Perfect  octaves. 

Major  and  minor  triads  in  primary  position. 

Major  and  minor  scales. 

Melodies  derived  from  the  broken  triads  major  and  minor. 

ANALYSIS 

Form  the  scales,  major  and  minor,  from  different  degrees 
at  the  keyboard  and  call  the  interval  distance  from  degree  to 
degree. 

Write  several  or  all  scales  major  and  minor,  depending 
upon  the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupil. 

From  given  tones  find  and  call  by  letter  names  major  and 
minor  2nds,  3rds,  perfect  5ths  and  octaves. 

Write  2nds,  3rds,  5ths  and  octaves  from  given  tones. 

Write  and  call  by  letter  names  the  major  and  minor  triads 
on  several  or  all  degrees  depending  upon  the  age  and  advance- 
ment of  the  pupil. 

Analyze  the  triad  into  the  major  and  minor  3rds,  and  outer 
interval  of  the  perfect  5th,  of  which  it  is  composed. 

CREATIVE 

Break  the  triads,  major  and  minor,  into  as  many  little  pat- 
terns as  possible  giving  practice  to  right  and  left  hands  as 
shown  in  ex.  23. 


AND  IMPROVISATION 
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CHAPTER    IV 

POSITIONS  OF  THE  TRIADS 

When  the  triads  in  their  primary  position  have  been  heard 
and  played  with  ease,  it  is  not  difficult  to  add  the  second  and 
third  positions.  Play  the  three  positions  of  a  major  triad,  first 
as  melody,  consecutively,  then  as  harmony,  with  the  tones 
sounding  together. 

Ex.24 

I, 


All  major  triads  may  now  be  taken  from  given  tones,  as : 
A.  F,  G#,  T>\).  Chromatic  practice  should  then  be  added  as 
before  for  fluency. 

MINOR  TRIADS 

When  the  major  triads  can  be  played  with  facility  in  three 
positions,  the  minor  should  follow  in  the  same  manner,  first  in 
contrast  to  the  major  on  the  same  degree,  then  independently. 

Ex.  25 


ANALYSIS 

A  clear  understanding  of  triad  po>ition>  is  very  essential 
and  the  practice  should  be  continued  until  any  one  of  the  three 
positions  can  be  recognized  when  heard,  found  and  played 
quickly,  and  sung  from  its  lower  tone  as :  second  position  of 
D  major,  third  of  A|?,  first  of  B,  etc. 

VOICE  VALUES 

Play  triads  in  any  one  of  the  three  positions  and  sing  the 
root,  3rd  or  5th.  If  pupils  are  in  class  one  may  >ing  the  root, 
another  may  take  the  3rd.  while  a  third  sings  the  5th.  This 
practice  early  establishes  the  value  of  each  voice. 

RHYTHM 

Every  musical  form  has  an  underlying  rhythmic  foun- 
dation.     Rhythmic   feeling  is  therefore   essential   to  fine   mu- 
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sical  hearing.  The  development  of  the  ability  to  hear  and  feel 
the  accented  and  unaccented  rhythms  of  the  measure,  as  well 
as  the  strong  and  weak  qualities  of  each  single  pulse,  is  very 
necessary.  This,  in  turn,  leads  on  to  the  contrasting  rhythms 
of  the  phrase,  the  section,  and  finally  to  the  larger  rhythmic 
balance  or  form  of  the  entire  composition. 

CREATIVE 

Short  rhythmic  patterns  of  a  single  phrase  may  be  made 
from  the  simple  triad.  Only  half  and  quarter  note  values, 
with  dotted  halves  and  whole  notes  for  ending  should  be  used. 

Clap  or  swing  the  rhythm,  being  careful  not  to  come  onto 
the  strong  pulse  too  soon ;  also  give  to  each  silent  pulse  its  full 
rhythmic  value.  A  silent  pulse  may  be  a  rest  or  the  sustained 
part  of  a  prolonged  tone. 

Er.  26 


PASSING  NOTES 

Notes  of  the  diatonic  or  chromatic  scale  lying  between  those 
of  the  chord  are  called  passing  notes.  They  are  used  in  the 
following  examples  to  give  greater  melodic  variety.  Eighth 
notes  may  also  be  added. 


TRIADS  WITH  PASSING  TONES 


Ex 

.27 

^^ 

'  •  ♦ 

0^  *4 

i 

*  mu.  J  * 

Many  phrases  similar  to  those  given  above  should  be  im- 
provised, using  but  one  position  of  the  triad  as  a  foundation. 


AND  IMPROVISATION 


IS 


HEARING 

The  foregoing  and  similar  phrases  are  excellent  simple 
forms  for  dictation  in  which  the  student  may  learn  to  hear, 
feel,  and  think  the  rhythm,  melodic  direction,  and  interval  dis- 
tances. If  properly  practiced,  they  will  also  react  upon  the 
early  sight  reading  as  they  should  also  be  sung  and  the  rhythm 
clapped  from  sight. 

The  pupil  of  backward  hearing  is  often  helped  at  once  if 
he  understands  just  what  he  is  to  listen  for,  as,  in  the  first 
phrases,  Ex.  26,  only  the  three  tones  of  a  triad  are  used  and 
he  is  to  hear  the  interval  distance  and  direction.  In  the  second 
examples,  Ex.  27,  he  will  hear  passing  tones  between  the  triad 
tones  and  must  note  their  place  and  direction. 


RHYTHM  OF  SILENT  PULSES 

The  value  of  early  training  in  the  recognition  of  the  silent 
pulses,  whether  of  rest,  or  prolonged  tone,  can  not  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  Many  exercises  like  the  following  should 
be  given  so  that  the  full  pulse  of  tone  or  rest  may  be  heard 
and  felt. 


Ex.28 


Ex.29 
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CHAPTER    V 

Ex.  30 

TRIADS  IN  KEY 

1     p8|-    »«I..P.SloS§l ^T 5TI 

i 

n 
o 

in 
*» 

IV 

-» 

V 
Xf  — 

VI 

11     - 

VII  • 

-« 

Of  the  triads  formed  on  the  seven  degrees  of  the  major 
scale  three,  those  on  the  I,  IV,  and  V  are  major,  three,  those 
on  the  VI,  II,  and  III  are  minor  while  the  remaining  triad  on 
VII  is  diminished.  Dismissing  for  the  present  the  diminished 
triad  we  find  the  three  majors  and  the  three  minors  form  two 
distinct  groups  which  are  most  easily  understood  if  first  studied 
separately,  and  later,  in  combination. 


THE  MAJOR  CADENCE 

One  of  the  most  primitive  and  elemental  of  all  harmonic 
patterns  is  the  combination  of  the  triads  on  the  I,  IV,  and  V 
of  the  scale.  Countless  repetitions  of  this  pattern,  either  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  occur  throughout  the  literature  of  music. 
In  its  full  form  this  combination  of  harmonies  is  known  as  the 
Complete  Cadence. 

Ex.31 


i    rv   v    i 

Authentic  Cadence.    V  resolving  to  I. 
Ex.32 


i    v    I 

Plagal  Cadence.     IV  resolving  to  I. 
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Ex.33 


rv  i 
These  patterns  appear  and  reappear  constantly  either  in 
their  original  form  or  with  slight  variations  by  means  of  which 
the  color  is  given  infinite  variety.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
acquire  a  perfect  command  of  these  cadence  forms  as  early  as 
possible. 

MANNER  OF  PRESENTATION 
AUTHENTIC  CADENCE 
Ex.34 


Sing  this  cadence  by  syllable.  Find  and  play  at  the  key- 
board from  a  given  first  tone.  Afterward  play  in  chord  form. 
Begin  with  each  of  the  white  keys  as  Doh,  and  complete  the 
cadence,  add  the  black  keys  and  finally  play  on  each  degree  of 
the  chromatic  scale  through'  the  octave. 

PLAGAL  CADENCE 

Practice  in  the  manner  given  for  the  authentic  cadence. 
Ex.  35 


COMPLETE  CADENCE 

Hear  and  sing  the  complete  cadence  in  its  first  position. 
Find  and  play  in  some  of  the  simpler  keys,  then  in  chromatic 
order  through  the  octave. 

Ex.36 
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ADDITION  OF  A  FOURTH  VOICE 

Play  the  triad  and  sing  its  root.  When  the  root  quality  of 
the  fundamental  tone  is  felt,  the  reason  for  its  doubling  in  the 
bass  becomes  apparent  as  more  strength  is  given  to  the  harmony 
by  adding  to  its  foundation. 

Play  numbers  of  triads,  major  and  minor,  in  three  positions, 
with  and  without  the  added  bass,  an  octave  below,  and  hear  the 
difference  in  effect. 

Ex.  37 


CADENCES  IN  THREE  POSITIONS 

Find  the  I,  IV,  V  of  the  scale  with  the  left  hand,  sing,  find, 
call  by  letter  and  number  names,  then  add  the  upper  voices  by 
supplying  the  cadences  already  learned  with  the  right  hand. 

Practice  in  one  or  two  of  the  simpler  keys,  then  in  chromatic 
order  through  the  octave. 

Ex.38 


*T    •••       ■•!•      -J.*     ~&r  *•  •»•  #:  &■ 


CADENCES  IN  SECOND  AND  THIRD  POSITIONS 

When  the  cadence  in  first  position  can  be  played  in  many 
keys  with  ease,  the  second  and  third  positions  are  added. 
Enough  time  however  must  always  be  given  to  master  one  posi- 
tion and  make  practical  musical  use  of  it  in  the  various  forms 
suggested  under  Creative  Work  before  another  position  is 
taken. 
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Second  Position. 
Ex.39 


tf~* • 


Third  Position. 
Ex.40 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CADENCE 

Having  learned  to  hear  and  find  any  position  of  the  major 
and  minor  triads  separately,  it  is  now  a  simple  matter  to  recog- 
nize and  call  by  name  the  triads  and  their  positions  as  they 
occur  in  the  cadence  as :  C  major  cadence  in  primary  position 
has  I  or  C  in  first  position,  IV  or  F  in  third  position,  V  or  G 
in  second  position. 

That  which  is  heard  should  always  be  analyzed  into  that 
which  is  clear  to  the  mind,  so  that  the  knowledge  gained 
through  the  ear  may  be  retained  and  classified. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

CADENCES  IN  MINOR 

The  practice  of  the  major  cadence  in  each  position  should 
be  supplemented  by  that  of  the  corresponding  minor  on  the 
same  degree,  first  in  contrast  to  the  major  then  independently, 
and  finally  in  chromatic  order  through  the  octave.  Every  sug- 
gestion offered  for  the  practice  of  the  major  cadence  should  be 
applied  to  the  minor. 

Ex.41 


A.     J  li.  ~  J     J  II.  A  \SA   g~?11  ft  i.gj  a 
41;      |    jg  a      I        :  I )  p   fj  .  \         |    p  p 


ANALYSIS  AND  WRITTEN  WORK 

While  the  ear  guides  the  hand  in  the  first  use  of  the  cadences 
the  work  is  constantly  reinforced  by  the  mental  analysis  of  the 
key  and  its  harmonic  content.  For  this  purpose  the  scales, 
triads,  and  cadences,  major  and  minor,  should  be  written  in 
selected  keys  preferably  without  the  signatures  at  first,  so  the 
correct  placing  of  the  sharps  and  flats  before  their  respective 
notes  may  be  impressed  upon  the  mind,  after  which  the  key 
signatures  should  be  added. 

Cadence  triads  should  also  be  marked  in  all  compositions 
studied. 


INTERVALS 

The  3rds,  5ths,  and  octaves  should  be  heard,  sung,  called 
by  letter  names  and  written  from  a  given  I,  then  the  other 
intervals  as  2nds,  4ths,  6ths  and  7ths  sung  and  resolved  as  in 
the  lesson  on  Tone  Tendencies,  after  which  they  may  be  called 
for  independently  and  written  as:  a  4th  above,  a  4th  below; 
2nd  above,  2nd  below,  etc. 
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Up 
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ftrfect  5th     Major  6th  Minor.6th  Major  ?th 

l>»     ■=      I.     I  >P     I  " 


Down 


Perfect  5th 


Minor  6th      Major  6th    Minor  7th 
a   . ..  p 


These  are  the  intervals  of  key;  those  which  the  pupil  should 
first  hear  and  use.  A  foundation  is  thus  laid  for  a  study  of 
intervals  which  has  real  and  practical  musical  value;  one  to 
which  all  intervals  and  their  inversions  may  be  added  later. 

CREATIVE 

The  cadence  gives  us  material  for  many  little  melodic  forms 
which  should  be  transposed  into  all  keys  in  which  the  triads 
can  be  played  easily,  in  three  positions. 

The  forms  given  are  suggestions  and  should  be  supple- 
mented by  many  invented  by  the  pupil  himself.  Should  he 
show  little  ability  to  bring  examples  of  his  own,  much  extra 
material  may  be  given  to  be  heard  and  played  in  many  keys 
until  his  musical  feeling  and  thought  are  enlarged. 

In  breaking  the  chords  into  melodic  patterns,  care  should 
be  taken  when  the  harmony  changes  to  avoid  long  melodic 
skips,  and  in  the  change  from  IV  to  V  to  use  contrary  motion, 
as  explained  in  the  analysis  following,  otherwise  consecutive 
octaves  and  fifths  will  occur.  In  rapid  tempo  these  successions 
are  not  bad  but  when  heard  as  slow  melodies  the  empty  sound 
of  the  fifths  and  octaves  is  very  apparent. 
Ex.  44  Ex.  45 
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Note  the  smoother  flow  of  the  melody  in  the  second  ex- 
ample where  the  upper  voice  moves  with  fewer  skips  when  the 
change  in  harmony  occurs. 

Ex.  46  Ex.  47 


Ex.  48 


Ex.  49 


Ex.  50 


Ex.  51 


Ex.  5: 


V^  v 

■+ 

•» 

-o — 

ky.A 

-o 

1  \\ 

_U 

Ex.  53 


A 

xpeggic 

Forms 

R.H. 

L.H. 

R.H 

L.H. 

R.H. 

I.H. 

R.H. 

L.H. 

fir* 

C 

L.H. 

■ 

L.H. 

I  ■ 

1 

I.H. 

■ 

* 

L.J 

1. 

_ 

■ 

LfC 

w 
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CADENCES   FOR  SONG  ACCOMPANIMENT 

Many  familiar  songs  may  now  be  chosen  in  which  the 
cadence  chords  in  each  position  may  be  used  for  the  accompani- 
ment. The  practice  soon  becomes  a  source  of  real  pleasure  as 
one  realizes  the  musical  value  of  this  part  of  his  study.  Care 
must  be  taken  from  the  first  to  listen  for  good  tone  quality, 
good  rhythm,  and  correct  use  of  the  pedal. 

SONGS  FOR  HARMONIZATION 
Selections  from  Songs  the  Whole  World  Sings. 
The  Mulberry  Bush. 
London  Bridge. 
Holy  Night. 
Home  Sweet  Home. 
Suwanee  River. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  CADENCES 

In  presenting  these  forms,  rely  as  much  as  possible  upon 
the  ear.  All  pupils  of  average  ability  including  the  youngest 
and  the  oldest,  may  learn  to  enjoy  the  cadences,  and  play  them 
in  all  keys  with  no  feeling  that  F#,  D\>  or  B  are  more  difficult 
than  the  keys  of  C,  F  or  G. 

For  those  whose  musical  intuition  seems  slow,  or  for  the 
talented  unreliable  pupil,  the  mental  side  may  be  more  strongly 
stressed  in  the  beginning  but  in  all  cases  transposition  into 
every  key  can  and  should  be  made. 

Greater  facility  is  often  gained  in  one  or  two  of  the  con- 
genial keys  at  first,  not  of  necessity  C,  or  any  of  the  so-called 
easier  keys,  as  pupils  if  given  free  choice  frequently  select  D|?, 
F#,  etc.  These  keys  may  serve  as  models  but  constant  attempts 
must  be  made  to  transpose  the  examples  into  other  keys. 

These  attempts  with  the  definite  assignment  of  one  or  two 
new  keys  for  transposition  each  week  will  result  in  the  gradual 
mastery  of  the  major  and  minor  keys  through  the  chromatic 
octave  by  pupils  of  every  grade. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CHORD  CONNECTION 

In  the  foregoing  cadences,  the  voices  have  moved  in  accord- 
ance with  principles  that  may  now  be  analyzed. 

BINDING  OF  COMMON  TONES 

In  combining  the  triads  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  or  tonic 
and  subdominant,  there  is  always  one  tone  common  to  both 
triads.  The  voice  leading  is  smoother  when  these  common 
tones  are  held  in  the  same  voice  as : 

Ex.  55 


"     ■**<— «^ 

iUj 1 £> 

[ 

r— H 

CONTRARY  MOTION 

In  the  complete  cadence  there  is  no  common  tone  between 
the  dominant  and  subdominant  triads.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
for  the  upper  voices  to  move  down  when  the  root  ascends,  or 
if  the  root  descends,  the  other  voices  move  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  movement  is  called  contrary  motion  and  is 
used  in  chord  successions  having  no  common  tone. 


Ex.  56 


Ex.  57 
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CONSECUTIVE  FIFTHS  AND  OCTAVES 

Contrary  motion  is  used  to  avoid  the  effect  that  occurs 
when  two  voices  moving  in  the  same  direction  produce  con- 
secutive fifths  or  octaves. 
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In  the  first  example  given  above  consecutive  octaves  occur 
between  bass  and  tenor,  consecutive  fifths  between  the  bass  and 
soprano.  Contrast  a  succession  of  thirds  or  sixths  with  one 
of  fifths  or  octaves  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  note  the 
empty  sound  of  the  latter.  The  octave  and  fifth  seem  but  a  part 
of  the  fundamental  tone  itself,  as  they  are  its  first  overtones 
and  do  not  give  the  variety  and  contrast  of  other  intervals. 

These  rules  for  simple  chord  connection  should  be  followed 
strictly  until  the  ear  is  trained  to  hear  and  recognize  good  and 
bad  voice  leading.  Later  when  deviations  occur  they  are  made 
to  express  desired  effects. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTERS  IV,  V,  VI  AND  VII 
HEARING 

From  Dictation :     Sing,  find  at  keyboard  or  write : 

Intervals  within  the  major  and  minor  keys  and  their  inver- 
sions as  in  exercises  42  and  43. 

Three  positions  of  the  major  and  minor  triad. 

Melodies  of  two  and  four  measure  in  \  and  \  time  to 
include  only  the  tones  of  the  major  and  minor  triads  using 
whole,  half,  quarter,  and  dotted  half  notes  in  the  rhythm. 

Phrases  such  as  those  indicated  above  with  passing  tones 
added.  Note  the  interval  distance  and  direction  in  these  melo- 
dies. 

Three  cadence  forms  I— V— I;  I— IV— I ;  I— IV— V— I 
major  and  minor,  as  melody  and  as  harmony.    Sing  each  voice. 

Cadences  with  doubled  root  in  three  positions  in  major  and 
minor. 

ANALYSIS 

Sing  by  syllable  and  call  by  letter  name  any  one  of  the  three 
positions  of  the  major  triads  I — IV — V  in  all  keys  analyzed. 
Give  the  letter  names  of  intervals  from  given  tones  up  or  down. 

Analyze  the  principles  of  chord  connection,  mark  notes  com- 
mon to  tv/o  triads  and  indicate  the  use  of  contrary  motion  in 
connecting  IV  and  V  of  the  cadence. 

CREATIVE 

Practice  the  major  and  minor  triads  in  three  positions  for 
fluency. 
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Play  the  cadence  in  primary  position  in  all  keys  for  facility. 
When  ease  in  the  use  of  the  first  form  is  acquired  add  the  sec- 
ond and  third  positions. 

Improvise  and  write  two  and  four  measure  melodies  using 
the  tones  of  the  triad,  first  without  and  then  with  passing  tones. 

Break  the  triad  into  melodic  forms  over  the  roots  of  the 
cadence  in  the  bass  in  I  and  J  time. 

Break  the  triads  of  the  cadence  into  arpeggios  through  two 
octaves,  alternating  the  hands  in  playing  these  forms. 

Over  the  cadence  bass  play  each  of  the  upper  voices  as 
melody,  using  the  other  two  voices  as  accompaniment. 

Use  these  harmonies  in  various  forms  given  for  the  accom- 
paniment of  voice  or  other  instrument.  Many  familiar  songs 
may  be  harmonized  with  these  triads. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

SIMPLE  IMPROVISATIONS 

When  the  major  and  minor  cadences  can  be  played  in  three 
positions  with  absolute  ease,  freer  use  of  them  should  be  made. 
Over  a  bass  consisting  of  the  cadence  roots  in  \  time  fill  in 
the  corresponding  harmonies  above,  giving  each  harmony  two 
quarter  note  chords.  Any  position  may  be  used  from  which  to 
begin,  and  the  chord  may  move  up  or  down  to  the  adjacent 
position.  In  the  change  from  one  harmony  to  another,  the 
binding  of  common  tones  and  the  use  of  contrary  motion  where 
there  is  no  common  tone  must  be  carefully  observed. 


Ex.  58 


Ex.  59 


Ex.  60 


\jli-i  A  1 1JJ4J  14  1  hp>  tf  g=ti  JM  11 M  icf?ff~fi 


Use  the  same  sequence  in  4  time  and  fill  in  three  quarter 
note  triads  above. 


Ex.61 


Ex.62 


With  cadence  bass  in  4  time  fill  in  four  quarter  note  triads 


above. 
Ex.  63 


Ex.  64 
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Play  first  with  full  harmony  over  the  lower  voice  as  written, 
then  take  each  of  the  upper  voices  singly  over  the  same  bass 
and  sing  each  in  turn. 

The  last  note  should  at  first  consist  of  a  sustained  rest  tone, 
that  the  harmonic  and  rhythmic  feeling  of  the  phrase  ending 
may  be  emphasized. 

OPEN  POSITION 

In  four  part  harmony  when  three  of  the  voices,  the  tenor, 
alto  and  soprano,  are  written  within  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
as  in  the  examples  given,  it  is  said  to  be  in  close  position.  When 
the  voices  are  more  evenly  distributed>in  space,  and  the  three 
upper  ones  extend  beyond  the  limit  of  the  octave,  the  harmony 
is  in  open  position. 

Except  in  occasional  instances  the  distance  between  tenor 
and  alto,  or  alto  and  soprano  should  not  exceed  the  octave  but 
the  interval  between  the  bass  and  tenor  may  be  greater  if 
desired. 

TRIAD  IN  OPEN  POSITION 

Ex.65 


CADENCE  IN  OPEN  POSITION 
Ex.66 


U^A 


FREE  CADENCES  IN  OPEN  POSITION 

It  is  often  desirable,  because  much  less  confusing,  to  defer 
the  studies  in  open  position  until  ease  and  fluency  in  the  hear- 
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ing  and  use  of  the  chords  in  close  position  is  acquired.  This 
may  mean  that  parts  I  and  II  should  be  completed  in  close 
position,  after  which  they  may  be  reviewed  in  open  position, 
while  the  work  in  parts  III  and  IV  is  continued. 

In  strict  close  or  open  position,  the  voices  must  be  distrib- 
uted according  to  the  principles  given  above,  but  frequently 
they  are  allowed  to  move  more  freely  and  alternate  between 
the  two  positions  when  the  better  leading  of  the  voices  sanctions 
such  freedom. 

In  contrasting  the  following  phrases  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  four  part  or  polyphonic  writing  reveals  both  to  ear  and  eye 
the  melodic  beauty  of  each  single  voice,  a  value  easily  hidden 
in  close  position  where  the  harmonic  mass  is  the  underlying 
factor. 

In  playing  these  and  all  of  the  following  examples  in  open 
position,  one  should  try  to  realize  the  flowing,  songlike  quality 
of  each  voice,  rather  than  a  succession  of  chordal  harmonies. 


Ex.  67 


Ex.  68 


Ex.69 


Ex.  70 


CREATIVE 

Many  phrases  similar  to  those  given  should  be  improvised 
and  written  by  the  student,  until  fluent  use  of  these  triads  is  ac- 
quired. They  should  be  practiced  in  congenial  keys  at  first, 
then  different  ones  assigned  each  week  until  ease  in  all  keys 
is  gained. 
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TWO  VOICE  MELODIES 

One  may  begin  here  to  improvise  free  two  voice  phrases, 
using  passing  tones  and  keeping  the  outline  of  the  second  mel- 
ody within  the  limits  of  the  outer  voices  of  the  cadence  in  any 
one  of  its  three  positions. 


Ex.71 


Ex.72 


FREER  RHYTHMIC  FORMS 
Use  of  quarter,  half,  dotted  half,  and  whole  notes. 
Practice  until  these  forms  can  be  transposed  into  many  keys 
and  similar  ones  freely  improvised  and  written. 


Ex.  73 


Ex.  74 


Ex.  75 


Ex.  76 


Ex.77 


Ex.  78 
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Ex.79 

Ex.80 

III  i 

! 
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CI 
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TJ 
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o 
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Ex.  81 


51 


Ex.  82 


^g 


±3, 


Ex.83 

O         0   • 

1 
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1 
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Ex.84 


Ex.  85 
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rf 
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HEARING 
From  Dictation : 

ng  or  clap  the  rhythm  of  phrases  similar  to  those  given. 
Play  the  harmonic  chord  sequence  in  two  and  four  mea>ure 
phrases  over  the  cadence  bass  in  different  rhythms.     Note  the 
direction  and  distance  of  chord  movement,  change  of  ham 
etc. 
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Follow  the  melody  of  soprano  voice  in  two  and  four  meas- 
ure phrases. 

Hear  melodies  of  two  and  four  measures  including  tendency 
and  passing  tones  as : 

Ex.86 
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CHAPTER    IX 

TWO  PHRASE  IMPROVISATIONS 

The  form  may  now  be  extended  to  include  a  question  and 
answer  phrase  of  four  measures  each.  Two  phrases  over  the 
bass  I,  IV,  V,  I  should  be  practiced  until  the  feeling  for  the 
rhythm  of  an  eight  measure  form  is  established,  even  though 
the  lower  voice  is  monotonous  in  this  repetition. 

Ex.  87 


m 
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m 
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a 
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More  variety  may  be  given  if  the  harmonic  sequence  is 
freer.  The  first  phrase  may  be  changed  while  the  complete 
cadence  is  retained  in  the  second,  as : 

I,V,  I,  IV,  answered  by  I,  IV,  V,  I. 

Ex.  88 
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I,  IV,  I.  V,  answered  by  I,  IV,  V,  I. 

Ex.  89 
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Ex.  90 


CHANGE  OF  HARMONY  IN  BOTH  PHRASES 
The  second  or  answering  phrase  has  thus  far  consisted  of 
the  original  cadence   I — IV — V — I.     Other  chord   sequences 
may  now  be  used  to  give  greater  variety  to  both  phrases. 

Ex.91 
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Ex.92 
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Ex.93 
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If  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  a  little  talent  is 
quite  as  much  so.  It  can  scarcely  be  made  emphatic  enough 
that  the  slow  and  orderly  sequence  of  these  seemingly  simple 
phrases  must  be  strictly  followed  until  each  in  turn  can  be 
played  with  the  ease  of  an  improvisation  in  many  keys.  Other- 
wise, even  the  student  with  gift  often  fails  to  keep  good  rhyth- 
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mic  balance,  or  does  not  hear  consecutive  octaves  and  fifths 
when  they  occur,  as  a  result  of  his  poor  voice  leading.  It  is  here 
that  the  student  should  and  will  learn  to  hear  with  his  car 
rather  than  his  eye.  if  he  holds  strictly  to  each  of  the  given 
forms  until  it  can  be  heard  and  played 'fluently  and  others  im- 
provised with  ease. 

CHANGE  OF  HARMONY  WITHIN  THE  MEASURE 
In  all  of  the  preceding  examples  the  measure  has  contained 
but  one  harmony.  When  these  simple  forms  can  be  played 
fluently  and  similar  ones  improvised  and  written  with  ease, 
change  of  harmony  within  the  measure  may  be  introduced  for 
greater  melodic  variety. 


.)'•  \    t     |    ■  1  Q     |  J       ■  1    I  °  I  |    rj  I  g  j       1  u  *  1  - 
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Ex.  97 
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CHAPTER    X 
THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  PHRASE 

Xo  real  comprehension  of  harmony  is  possible  which  does 
not  include  fine  feeling  for  the  phrase  and  knowledge  of  its 
structure. 

Rhythm  is  the  vibrant  force  which  holds  groups  of  melody 
tones  or  chords  together,  first  within  the  small  unit  of  the 
phrase  measure,  later  in  ever  widening  relationships  of  the 
larger  groups  until  an  entire  composition  is  included  and  be- 
comes a  unified  whole. 

The  phrase  measure  must  not  be  confused  with  the  group 
of  notes  seen  between  two  bars  as  it  frequently  is  something 
quite  different. 

PHRASE  MEASURES 

The  following  patterns  illustrate  two  forms  of  phrase  unit 
in  i  time. 


Ex.  98 


Ex.99 


In  I  time  the  following  forms  are  possible. 
Ex.  100 


Ex.  101 


Ex.  102 


The  phrase  loses  its  rigidity  and  a  new  world  of  mobility  and 
charm  is  opened  with  access  to  the  unlimited  rhythmic  varia- 
tions made  possible  by  use  of  the  many  phrase  units  available 
in  all  forms  of  time. 
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RHYTHMIC  AXD  HARMONIC  FORMS 

Write  simple  melodies,  then  rewrite  with  the  underlying 
harmony,  using  the  forms  given. 

Improvise  and  write  many  similar  phrases  with  well  bal- 
anced rhythm  and  harmony. 


Ex.  104 


Ex.  105 


Ex.  106 
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§JJ  J  JJ  J 

"*    I  IV       I       IV  V       I 
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I    IV 


I    IV  V 


Ex.  107 


Ex.  108 
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JJ 
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4    I     I    IV 
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I    IV  V 
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IV  -    V 
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I     V 

I 
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IV    V 

I 

Ex.  109 


Ex.  110 
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JJ 
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Ex.  Ill 
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Ex.  112 
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Ex.  113 


Ex.  114 
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Ex.  115 
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MELODIES  FOR  HARMONIZATION 

The  following  melodies  should  be  harmonized,  taking  care 
to  bind  common  tones  and  use  contrary  motion  where  neces- 
sary. 

Ex.  116 


* — g>  j  |#    r  r  ~  "  ..  ~  o    ' 


i  -    -  IV 
Ex.  117 
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Ex.  118 


HARMONIZE  IN   OPEN  POSITION 

Ex.  121  Ex.  122 
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HEARING 

From  Dictation: 

Hear  and  play  two  and  four  measure  phrases  in  which  the 
harmony  changes  within  the  measure. 

Hear  the  melody  of  soprano  and  bass  in  similar  phrases. 

Hear  and  play  melodies  of  two  and  four  measures  in  which 
tendency  and  passing  tones  are  used.  First  use  but  one  posi- 
tion of  the  cadence  as  the  foundation  for  these  melodies.  When 
ease  in  hearing  these  patterns  is  acquired,  melodies  of  wider 
range  may  be  given. 


Ex.  125 


Ex.  126 


Ex.  127 


Ex.  129 


Ex.  128 


Ex.  130 


CREATIVE 

Improvise  melodies  of  two  and  four  measures,  including 
ng  and  tendency  tones  over  the  cadence  bass. 

Practice  the  cadence  with  left  hand  alone  in  different  posi- 
tions. Over  such  a  left  hand  part  improvise  a  melody  for  the 
right  hand,  first  using  only  the  simple  triad.  When  the^e  forms 
can  be  used  with  ease,  add  passing  and  tendency  t<»nes. 

In  writing  and  improvising  these  little  melodies,  the  effect 
i>  better  when  the  voices  are  not  too  far  apart.     Care  should 
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also  be  taken  when  the  change  from  one  harmony  to  another 
is  made,  to  move  the  voices  in  contrary  motion  when  consecu- 
tive octaves  or  fifths  would  otherwise  result. 


Ex.  133 


Ex.  134 


Transpose  the  following  phrases  into  many  keys,  write  and 
improvise  similar  patterns. 

Ex.  135  Ex.  136 


m 
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B 
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m 
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The  effect  is  better  if  the  free  cadence  forms  can  be  used 
in  the  left  hand  part,  but  these  should  not  be  attempted  until 
ease  in  the  use  of  the  simple  patterns  is  acquired. 

Ex.  137 


MELODIC  VARIETY 
The  tones  of  action  moving  into  those  of  rest,  as  well  as 
the  passing  tones  lying  between  those  of  the  chord,  are  used 
constantly  for  melodic  variety  and  harmonic  embellishment. 
Practice  the  following  phrase  in  different  keys  and  improvise 
original  patterns  using  all  positions  of  the  cadence  as  a  foun- 
dation. 
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Tones  a  half  step  above  or  below  the  chord  tone  are  also 
much  used  in  this  form  of  ornamentation. 

Use  the  following  patterns  over  single  chords : 

Ex.  139 


Transpose  the  following  phrase  into  other  keys,  improvise 
similar  patterns,  and  mark  these  forms  of  harmonic  embellish- 
ment wherever  they  may  occur  in  compositions  studied. 


Ex.  140 
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CHAPTER    XI 

CONTRAST  OF  THE  MAJOR  AXD  MINOR 

CADENCES  IN  KEY 

The  minor  triads  in  key  may  be  combined  to  form  an  exact 
imitation  in  pure  minor  of  the  major  cadence  I — IV — V — I. 
In  this  relation  vi  imitates  the  major  I.  n  the  major  IV,  in 
the  major  V.  The  key  thus  contains  tzco  perfect  cadences,  that 
of  the  major  I — IV — V — I,  and  its  duplicate  in  minor  on  the 
vi — n — in — VI. 

HARMONIES   OF  THE   MAJOR  KEY 
Ex.  141 


CADENCES  IN  KEY 

Though  the  minor  cadence  is  often  used  in  its  pure  form, 
the  ear  misses  the  sound  of  a  leading  tone  and  its  upward  reso- 
lution which  is  the  strong  characteristic  of  the  major  dominant 
resolving  to  its  tonic.  By  using  a  major  dominant  in  the  minor 
group,  the  demand  of  the  ear  is  satisfied  and  we  have  the  minor 
cadence  to  which  we  are  most  accustomed  and  also  the  resultant 
harmonic  minor  scale. 

In  the  following  example  with  the  resolution  of  G#,  A  has 
the  feeling  of  finality  and  becomes  the  I  of  an  independent  key 
of  A  minor,  rather  than  the  VI  of  C  major. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  cadence  group  on  vr — 
n — in — vi  is  but  a  repetition  in  minor  of  the  elementary  pat- 
tern found  on  I — IV — V — I.  These  two  groups  used  singly, 
and  then  in  connection  with  each  other,  greatly  simplify  the 
understanding  of  all  key  relationships. 

Practice  the  following  cadences  in  all  keys. 
Ex.  142  Ex.  143 


TJ — 1 — 1 
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A,pure  minor. 

ky.     — 

{ ^  1 

8th  degTee  C  Major 
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A,harmonic  minor 
Independent  key 


The  major  and  minor  keys  thus  derived  are  so  closely  allied 
that  they  are  known  as  relative.  A  is  the  relative  minor  to 
C  major,  C  is  the  relative  major  to  A  minor. 

FREE  USE  OF  THE  MINOR  TRIADS 

In  the  minor  cadence  it  is  doubly  necessary  to  use  contrary 
motion  between  the  IV  and  V,  otherwise  we  have,  in  addition 
to  the  parallel  octaves  and  fifths,  the  progression  of  an  aug- 
mented 2nd,  which  is  better  avoided,  especially  in  ascending, 
as  shown  in  the  following  example  when  the  soprano  moves 
from  F  to  G#. 

Ex.  145 
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All  forms  given  for  major  chords  should  be  used  with  the 
minor  group. 

Ex.  146  Ex.  147 


Ex.  148 
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Ex.  149  Ex.  150 

Freer  Rhythmic  Forms  in  Minor. 


Ex.  151 

/  J£  \>  4  S  J  J 

Ex.  152 
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AUGMENTED  AND   DIMINISHED  TRIADS 

Play  and  transpose  the  following  triad  form  into  many 
keys.  Distinguish  the  difference  between  the  four  triads  used. 
The  triad  marked  C°  is  diminished,  that  marked  C+  augmented. 
As  their  names  imply,  the  first  is  a  triad  smaller  than  the  minor, 
consisting  of  two  minor  3rds  and  having  a  diminished  5th  as 
its  outer  interval,  while  the  second  is  a  triad,  larger  than  the 
major,  and  consists  of  two  major  3rds  with  an  outer  interval 
of  an  augmented  5th. 


HEARING 
From  Dictation: 

Use  in  minor  all  the  forms  previously  given  for  dictation 
in  major. 

Distinguish  the  difference  between  pure  and  harmonic  minor 
scales  and  cadences. 

Hear  diminished  and  augmented  triads. 
Hear  diminished  and  augmented  5ths. 
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CREATIVE 
LITTLE  SONG  FORM 

A  little  three  part  form  may  now  be  improvised  over  the 
major  and  minor  cadences,  after  the  following  pattern : 

A.  Eight  measures  over  the  major  cadence  I — IV — V — I. 

B.  Eight  measures  in  the  relative  minor  key  over  the  minor 
cadence  as  it  occurs  in  its  pure  form  as  vi — n — in  in  the 
major  key,  and  as  I,  iv,  V,  in  the  independent  minor  key. 

C.  Eight  measures  in  the  major  which  may  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first  phrases. 

Practice  and  transpose  into  many  keys ;  also  write  and  im- 
provise similar  forms. 

Ex.  154 
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Rewrite  in  open  position. 


SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTERS  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI 

HEARING 
From  Dictation : 

Hear  the  difference  between  pure  and  harmonic  minor  scales 
and  cadences. 

Major,  minor,  diminished  and  augmented  triad-. 

Hear  chord  sequence  in  two  and  four  measure  phrases  with 
one  harmony  in  each  measure. 

Same  with  change  of  harmony  in  the  measure.     Major  and 
minor  k( 

ng  or  clap  the   rhythm  of  phrases  having  whole,  half, 
quarter,  and  dotted  half  note  values. 
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Follow  the  soprano  melody  of  such  phrases. 

Hear  two  and  four  measure  melodies  without,  and  with, 
passing  tones.     Include  eighth  and  dotted  quarter  note  values. 

Hear  the  phrase  form  of  eight  measure  melodies,  note  the 
phrase  measure,  and  the  pulse  with  which  it  begins  and  ends. 

Sing  the  inner  voices  of  four  measure  phrases  given  in 
harmonic  form. 

Review  intervals,  adding  augmented  and  diminished  triads 
and  5ths. 

ANALYSIS 

Accent  the  principle  of  good  chord  connection,  by  marking 
all  common  tones  in  chord  successions  in  which  they  occur. 
Mark  also  the  use  of  contrary  motion  between  IV  and  V. 

Analyze  the  structure  of  the  four  triads,  major,  minor,  aug- 
mented, and  diminished. 

Write  perfect,  augmented,  and  diminished  5ths  from  given 
tones. 

Analyze  the  triads  of  the  major  key  as  three  majors,  I — 
IV — V,  forming  the  major  cadence,  three  minors,  vi — n — in, 
forming  the  pure  minor  cadence,  and  one  diminished  on  the 
7th  degree. 

Call  any  one  of  these  triads  and  spell  by  letter  names  in  all 
keys  analyzed. 

Play  the  major  and  pure  minor  cadences  in  each  key;  then 
the  harmonic  form  of  the  cadence  in  the  relative  minor. 

Drill  in  the  quick  thinking  and  finding  of  different  triad 
combinations,  in  various  keys  analyzed  as :  IV — I  in  key  of 
F ;  IV — V  in  key  of  G ;  in — vi  in  key  of  A ;  vi — n — vi  key  of 
B|?,  etc. ;  IV — I  in  A  minor ;  V — I  in  D  minor,  etc. 

CREATIVE 
Free  use  of  the  cadence  in  \,  \  and  \  time. 
Free  rhythmic   forms  of   the  phrase  using  quarter,   half, 
dotted  half,  and  whole  notes  over  the  cadence  bass. 
Eight  measure  phrases,  question  and  answer  effect. 
Free  harmonic  sequence  in  the  first  phrase. 
Free  harmonic  sequence  in  both  phrases. 
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Change  of  harmony  in  the  measure. 

Arrange  the  whole,  half,  dotted  half,  and  quarter  notes  to 
give  as  much  rhythmic  variety  as  possible  to  phrases  in  i  \ 
and  1  time  as  in  exercises  104  to  115. 

Improvise  little  melodies  within  the  compass  of  the  cadence 
without  and  with  passing  tones.  Play  with  the  roots  of  the 
triads  below,  and  then  with  full  cadence  in  left  hand,  while 
the  melody  is  played  with  the  right. 

Improvise  and  write  little  song  forms  using  pattern  given 
in  exercise  154. 
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CHAPTER    XII 
MAJOR  AND  MINOR  TRIADS  COMBINED  IN  KEY 
I— IV— V— vi. 

Ex.  155  Ex.  156 


Ex.  157 


The  major  I  is  here  followed  by  the  submediant,  VI,  which 
represents  I  of  the  minor  group.  This  chord  on  the  6th  degree 
is  often  called  the  substitutional  tonic,  as  it  is  frequently  used 
instead  of  the  major  I,  especially  after  the  dominant  chord, 
as  in  the  second  example. 

I— IV— V— ii. 

Ex.  158  Ex.  159  Ex.  160 


#*p*i  <rar 


'hi  r  r  r^ 


The  subdominant,  IV  of  the  major  cadence  is  followed  by 
II,  the  corresponding  IV  of  the  minor  group.     In  the  second 
example  n  substitutes  for  IV  of  the  major  cadence. 
Ex.  161  Ex.  162 


— n 

m 
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The  dominant,  V,  of  the  major  cadence  followed  by  III,  the 
corresponding  V  of  the  minor  group. 

Ex.  163  Ex.  164 


ihi  -J«h 

r44i 

F^ 

*■» 

4J- 

u 
-« — 

-'■&£■     \       °    ' 

W 

4-f- 

v> 

These  cadences  should  be  practiced  in  many  keys  until  ease 
in  hearing  and  playing  them  is  acquired. 

ANALYSIS 

CONNECTING  TRIADS  WHEN  THE  BASS  DROPS  OR 

RISES  A  THIRD 

When  the  bass  drops  a  third,  the  voice  leading  in  the  chord 
succession  is  very  smooth,  as  there  are  two  tones  common  to 
both  triads.    The  same  is  true  when  the  bass  rises  a  third. 

Practice  the  following  cadence  in  many  keys,  for  fluency  in 
hearing  and  thinking  the  triads  of  the  key. 

The  progression  when  V  rises  a  third  to  vn  is  omitted 
until  further  practice  in  the  use  of  the  diminished  triad  is  given. 


Ex.  165 


Ex.  166 


Ex.  167 


Ex.  168 


E^ 


m 


m 


m 


^ 


P 
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CONTRARY  MOTION 

In  combining  triads  having  no  common  tone,  as  with  the 
IV  and  V  of  the  major  cadence,  it  is  necessary  to  use  contrary 
motion  to  avoid  consecutive  octaves  and  fifths.  The  same  is 
true  when  any  two  triads  having  adjacent  roots  follow  one 
another.  These  combinations  should  be  practiced  on  the  differ- 
ent scale  degrees  until  the  ear  recognizes  the  necessity  for  this 
movement  of  the  voices.  The  practice  also  enables  one  to  find 
and  think  the  triads  on  all  scale  degrees  quickly. 

Practice  in  all  keys  when  analyzed. 
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Ex 

169 

E  CC 

f*l 

ffi 

"ft. 

L^ 
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o  mm 
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a 

w| 

IE 

Ex.  170 


JTffHJW 


S= 


*>  jJjJ- 
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HEARING 

Distinguish  the  harmonic  sequence  and  also  the  melody  of 
soprano  and  bass  in  many  two  and  four  measure  phrases,  in- 
cluding major  and  minor  triads  as: 

Ex.  171 


CREATIVE 

Practice  and  transpose  into  many  keys  the  following  chord 
combinations,  using  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  bass  in  3rds,  and 
the  movement  to  adjacent  tones  with  the  consequent  use  of 
contrary  motion. 
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Improvise  and  write  many  similar  phrases. 
Ex.  172  Ex.  173 


r> 

\\ 

«J 

■»■ 

o 

"" 

Ex.  174 


Ex.  175 


Ex.  176 
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CHAPTER    XIII 

IMITATION  OF  THE  V— I  SEQUENCE  ON  OTHER 
DEGREES  OF  THE  SCALE 

In  the  analysis  of  tone  tendencies,  it  was  found  that  the 
tones  of  the  key  form  two  natural  groups,  those  of  progress, 
and  those  of  repose.  The  quality  of  rest  so  characteristic  of 
the  tonic  harmony  is  emphasized  when  the  progress  tones  of 
the  dominant  are  heard  resolving  to  their  tonic. 

Any  harmony  of  the  key  except  that  of  the  seventh  degree 
may  incidentally  assume  this  character  of  a  I,  if  preceded  by 
its  relative  V.  The  effect  will  be  strong  or  weak  depending 
upon  the  force  of  the  rhythm  and  harmony  with  which  it  is 
presented. 

Transpose  the  following  sequence  to  other  keys,  play  slowly, 
and  hear  the  effect  produced  by  each  one  of  these  combinations. 

Ex.  177 


Chord  combinations  requiring  the  triad  on  the  7th  degree, 
either  as  V  or  I,  are  not  agreeable,  so  the  sequences  IV — vn 
or  vu — in  are  omitted,  but  the  others  should  be  practiced  in 
all  keys  analyzed  until  perfectly  heard,  thought,  and  played. 

Ex.  178 
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m 
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H 
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M 
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IV 


F 


m 


m 


In  resolving  these  triads  it  is  often  desirable  to  move  the 
voices  in  contrary  motion,  rather  than  bind  the  tone  common 
to  both  triads.     If  the  rules  for  the  binding  of  common  tones 
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and  the  use  of  contrary  motion  have  been  strictly  followed,  one 
may  now  deviate  consciously,  thus  securing  greater  freedom 
for  the  melody. 


/ 

Ex.  179 

-o— 

g- 

-o  - 

-o     : 

*J:    j  p^ 

r\s 

^o 

r° 

y 

n 

* 

Call  and  play  these  combinations  in  all  keys  as:  n — Y  in 
A  major;  in — vi  in  B|j  major;  vi— n  in  D  major,  etc. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVISING 

Some  pupils  have  innate  feeling  for  improvisation,  their 
hands  seem  instinctively  to  find  the  harmonies  that  sound  well 
together,  while  for  others  it  is  more  difficult.  Often  this  is 
but  the  result  of  inexperience  and  the  way  opens  to  a  rich  and 
varied  fluency  with  practice.  It  is  well  for  all,  but  especially 
necessary  for  those  who  lack  confidence  or  feel  they  are  trying 
to  express  themselves  in  a  foreign  medium,  to  keep  the  prin- 
ciples already  suggested  clearly  in  mind. 

1st.     The  triads  sound  well  in  all  of  the  cadence  forms. 

2nd.  When  the  bass  rises  or  drops  a  third,  the  voice  lead- 
ing is  very  smooth,  as  there  are  two  common  tones. 

3rd.  When  the  bass  moves  up  or  down  a  step,  the  effect 
is  more  dissonant  and  stronger  as  there  are  no  common  tones 
and  contrary  motion  must  be  used  to  avoid  consecutive  octaves 
and  fifths. 

4th.  A  V — I  effect  is  good  on  all  degrees  except  those  in- 
volving the  diminished  triad  on  the  seventh  degree,  and  may 
be  obtained  by  resolving  the  bass  up  a  fourth  or  down  a  fifth 
as  a  dominant  resolves  to  its  tonic. 

5th.  A  definite  rhythmic  form  must  be  kept  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  feel  good  harmonic  sequence  without  the  sustaining 
rhythm  of  a  balanced  phrase. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE 

Listen  to  the  effect,  and  note  the  triad  sequence  as  these 
examples  are  transposed  into  many  keys. 
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Minor  triad  on  the  sixth  degree,  combined  with  the  major 
triads  on  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  degrees. 


Ex.  180 


Ex.  181 


Ex.  182 


Melodies  for  harmonization  with  these  triads. 
Ex.  184  Ex.  185 


s> 


Minor  triads  on  the  sixth  and  second  degrees  combined  with 
the  major  triads  on  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  degrees. 


Ex.  187 


Ex.  188 


Ex.  189 
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Melodies  to  be  harmonized  with  these  triads. 
Ex.  191  Ex.  192 


O  +m  '       u  {lA^m   '  °  [  J  •*  ^**'  'eJ      =r:« 


Minor  triads  on  the  sixth,  second,  and  third  degrees  com- 
bined with  the  major  triads  on  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  de- 
grees. 

Ex.  194  Ex.  195  Ex.  196 
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Ex.  197 
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Melodies  to  be  harmonized  with  these  triads. 
Ex.  198  Ex.  199  Ex.  200 


a  v  vi  rv  ii  v   i       i  v  in  iv  n  v  i     ivmv  I-   v    \i  v  m  ivuv  I 
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Ex.  201 


rj  fj — | 

i  p  r. 

H  0 

— — =. 

CREATIVE 

Play  and  transpose  the  following  phrases  into  many  keys. 
Note  the  triad  sequence,  after  which  many  original  patterns 
should  he  improvised  and  written. 

Ex.  202 


Ex.  203 
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rj 
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Ex.  204 


Ex.  205 
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FREE  FORMS 

Little  melodies  should  also  be  improvised  and  harmonized 
with  the  three  major  and  three  minor  triads. 

Ex.  206 
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m 
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HEARING 
From  Dictation : 

Hear  all  of  the  phrases  given  in  the  preceding  examples, 
call  the  sequence  of  triads  and  hear  the  melody  of  soprano 
and  bass. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTERS  XII  AND  XIII 

HEARING 
From  Dictation: 

Hear,  play,  and  write  combinations  of  triads  in  which  the 
roots  move  up  or  down  by  degrees  of  a  third ;  by  degrees  of  a 
second  to  adjacent  scale  degrees  using  contrary  motion ;  up 
a  fourth  or  down  a  fifth  in  the  relation  of  a  V — I. 

Hear  extended  phrases  of  two  and  four  measures  in  which 
these  combinations  are  included. 

Hear  the  melody  of  soprano  and  bass  in  similar  phrases. 

Hear  melodies,  including  passing  and  tendency  tones,  in 
various  rhythmic  patterns. 

ANALYSIS 
Call  by   letter  names   combinations   of   triads   in   all   keys 
analyzed  as:   IV — V  in  B[>  major;  n — V — I  in  A  major:  in — 
VI— V — I  in  E\>,  etc. 
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Connect  any  one  of  the  triads  with  each  of  the  others  indi- 
cating binding  of  common  tones  and  use  of  contrary  motion. 
Mark  the  triads  of  the  key  in  all  compositions  studied. 

CREATIVE 

Improvise  and  write  original  phrases,  including  the  three 
major  and  three  minor  triads  of  the  key,  using  the  forms  of 
progression  indicated  above. 

Break  the  major  and  minor  triads  into  original  patterns  of 
eight  measures. 

Improvise  and  write  phrases  in  which  the  broken  chord 
forms  and  passing  tones  are  used  in  a  melody  for  the  right 
hand,  while  the  left  hand  takes  the  full  cadence  below. 

Use  the  triads  of  key  for  accompaniment  of  voice  or  other 
instrument. 
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CHAPTER    XIV 
BORROWED  TRIADS 

The  repose  quality  of  other  harmonies  than  the  tonic  may 
he  further  emphasized,  if  preceded  by  a  related  major  V. 

When  these  chords  do  not  belong  to  the  key  they  are  known 
as  borrowed  triads.  The  combination  of  vn — in  thus  becomes 
available,  as  the  triad  on  the  seventh  degree  may  be  borrowed 
and  appear  as  a  major  V  resolving  to  its  relative  I. 

D,  F#,  A  is  the  dominant  or  V  in  the  key  of  G.  This  har- 
mony used  in  the  key  of  C  becomes  the  V  of  V.  A,  C#,  E  is 
the  dominant  or  V  in  the  key  of  D,  used  in  the  key  of  C  it  is 
the  V  of  ii.  etc. 

When  the  source  from  which  these  triads  are  derived  is 
clearly  understood,  their  place  in  the  key  in  which  they  are 
used  should  be  made  as  definite  as  possible,  thus :  V  of  V 
always  appears  as  a  major  triad  on  the  second  degree,  V  of 
vi  as  a  major  triad  on  the  third  degree,  etc. 

As  the  harmonies  on  II,  III,  and  VI  in  the  major  key  are 
always  minor,  and  that  on  VII  diminished,  when  we  see  these 
triads  marked  or  speak  of  them  as  major,  we  know  at  once 
they  are  not  regular  members  of  the  key  group  but  bor rowed 
or  visiting  triads  closely  related  to  other  harmonies  within  the 
key. 

This  relationship  is  most  easily  remembered  and  simply 
specified  by  using  the  number  names  of  the  key  degrees  upon 
which  they  occur  as: 

V — I;    vi — ii  ;    vn — in;  I — IV;  n — V;  in — vi. 
VI— ii ;  VII— hi;  II— V;  III— vi. 

Practice  these  combinations  until  they  become  familiar  to 
ear,  hand,  and  mind,  in  each  key  as  it  is  analyzed. 

Call  for  ii — V  ;  ill — vi ;  vi — n;  vn — in  as  in  key  and  with 
borrowed  triads. 

Ex.  207 
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HEARING 

From  Dictation: 

Hear  short  phrases  including  but  one  of  the  borrowed 
triads,  as  in  the  following  examples,  after  which  longer  ones 
such  as  those  used  in  creative  work  may  be  given. 


±UA 


Eg 


apF^ 


Finish  the  following  examples : 
Ex.  209  Ex.  210 


o 

■S-- 

Finish 

•»• 

Finish 

f 

Ex.211 


Ex.  212 
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A   minor   subdominant  is   often  borrowed   from   the  tonic 
minor  key  as  in  the  following  example : 


/ 

Ex.  213 
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Melodies  to  be  harmonized 
Ex.  214 
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Ex.215 

, 

Ex.  216 
Ex.  217 
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Ex.  218 


Ex.  219 
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CREATIVE 

Analyze,  transpose,  and  practice  the  following  phrases  until 
fluency  in  many  keys  is  acquired. 

Improvise  similar  original  phrases. 
Ex.  220  Ex.  221  Ex.  222 


Ex.  223 


Ex.  224 


Eight  measure  phrases. 
Ex.  225 
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Ex.  226 


Ex.  227 
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CHAPTER    XV 

AUGMENTED  TRIADS 

The  major,  minor,  and  diminished  triads  had  their  origin 
in  the  major  key  and  the  pure  minor  of  its  6th  degree.  The 
harmonic  minor  key  presents  a  fourth  triad,  the  augmented, 
on  its  3rd  degree. 

TRIADS  IN  HARMONIC  MINOR 


I. 

Minor. 

II. 

Diminished. 

III. 

IV. 

Augmented. 
Minor. 

V. 
VI. 
VII. 

Major. 
Major. 
Diminished. 

Ex.  231 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THE  AUGMENTED  TRIAD 

This  triad  contains  but  one  progress  tone,  its  fifth,  which 
as  the  leading  tone  of  the  harmonic  minor  scale  resolves  to 
its  tonic  while  the  other  tones  remain  stationary.  The  first 
and  most  natural  resolution  of  the  augmented  triad  is  therefore 
to  its  tonic. 

Ex.  232 


As  III,  it  may  also  resolve  to  the  major  triad  on  the  sixth 
degree  in  the  manner  of  a  V  resolving  to  its  I. 
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Ex.  233 


~7 
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1 
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Form  an  augmented  triad  on  every  degree  of  the  chromatic 
scale  and  resolve  to  its  tonic;  also  as  a  III- — VI  of  the  minor 
key.  The  resolution  to  a  major  triad  on  the  3rd  below  is  also 
heard  often  and  may  be  included  in  this  practice. 

Ex.  254 
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Practice  the  following  cadence^  for  facility  of  ear  and  hand. 
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Analyze  and  transpose  the   following  phrast  many 

.nd  impr  lilar  ones  using  the  augmented  triad. 
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Ex.  238  Ex.  239 
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BORROWED  AUGMENTED  TRIADS 

Just  as  dominants  are  borrowed  for  more  varied  effects,  so 
the  augmented  triads  may  be  used  on  different  scale  degrees  and 
resolved  as  a  III — I  or  III — VI  of  the  minor  key. 


Ex.  240 


Ex.  242 


Ex.  243 


Ex.  244 


AND  IMPROVISATION 
Ex.  245 
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Harmonize  the  following  melodies. 
A  minor. 

Ex.  246 


C  major. 

Ex.  247 


Ex.  248 


i  v   i  jn  vi   n    v     i    i+vi  rv  v  v+  i 


EXTENDED    IMPROVISATIONS 

Improvise  little  song  forms,  using  eight  measures  in  the 
major  key,  eight  in  the  relative  minor,  answered  by  eight  in  the 
original  major  key. 

Reverse  the  harmonic  order,  using  eight  measures  in  the 
minor,  eight  in  the  relative  major,  answered  by  the  original 
eight  in  the  minor  key. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  HARMONY 


Pattern. 
Ex.  249 


Q     #1 

**  "C" 

FYne 

r   » 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTERS  XIV  AND  XV 
HEARING 

From  Dictation: 

From  I  move  to  each  of  the  other  triads  in  key  through 
its  relative  V  as  in  key,  and  with  borrowed  V. 

Two  measure  phrases  including  one  of  the  borrowed  triads. 

Extend  to  four  measures  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  bor- 
rowed triads  is  included. 

In  two  and  four  measure  phrases  hear  the  melody  of  so- 
prano and  bass. 

Include  the  minor  subdominant  in  similar  phrases. 

Distinguish    major,    minor,    augmented,     and    diminished 
triads. 

The  augmented  triad  as  III  of  the  minor  key,  resolving  to 
its  tonic;  as  III  of  the  minor  key  resolving  to  VI. 

Distinguish  these  triads  and  note  their  resolution  as  they 
occur  in  four  measure  phrases. 
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ANALYSIS 

Note  that  the  borrowed  triads  occur  on  II,  resolving  as  V 
of  V;  on  III,  as  V  of  vi ;  on  VI,  as  V  of  n ;  on  VII,  as  V  of 
in,  while  I  moves  naturally  to  IV,  and  IV  is  not  used  in  this 
manner  as  the  relative  I  to  which  it  would  resolve  takes  us 
out  of  key. 

Call  for  letter  names  of  these  combinations  in  different 
keys,  with  and  without  the  borrowed  V. 

Build  major,  minor,  augmented,  and  diminished  triads  and 
name  the  thirds  of  which  they  are  composed;  also  the  fifth. 

Analyze  the  harmonies  on  each  degree  of  the  minor  scale. 

Call  the  letter  name  and  spell  the  triad,  on  any  scale  degree 
in  all  keys  analyzed. 

Form  and  resolve  the  augmented  triad  in  minor  keys;  on 
each  chromatic  degree. 

Mark  these  harmonies  in  all  compositions  studied. 

CREATIVE 

Improvise  four  and  eight  measure  phrases  including  the 
borrowed  triads,  and  augmented  as  in  key  and  borrowed. 

Use  these  harmonies  in  their  broken  forms  as  arpeggios, 
or  as  melodies  over  left  hand  parts. 
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CHAPTER    XVI 
DOMINANT  7TH  CHORDS 

In  the  major  cadence,  I-IV-V,  and  the  minor,  vi-ii-iii,  all 
of  the  triads  of  the  major  key  are  used  except  the  diminished 
on  the  7th  degree.  No  one  of  its  tones  affords  a  satisfactory 
bass,  as  a  feeling  of  stability  is  not  given.  It  is  only  by  sound- 
ing the  tone  on  the  5th  degree,  a  third  below,  that  the  real  root 
or  foundation  of  this  harmony  is  obtained. 

The  chord  thus  formed  gives  the  pattern  of  the  dominant 
7th  harmony  and  should  be  resolved  as  indicated  by  the  move- 
ment of  its  progress  tones  into  the  repose  tones  of  the  tonic. 


DOMINANT  7TH  RESOLUTION 
Ex.  250 


DOMINANT  7TH   CHORD   WITH   BASS 

As  the  dominant  7th  chord  has  four  tones,  it  is  necessary  in 
strict  four  part  writing  to  omit  one  of  the  other  chord  tones 
when  the  root  is  doubled  above.  As  the  5th  is  less  necessary  to 
convey  the  special  character  of  the  chord  than  any  other  tone, 
it  is  most  often  omitted. 

These  resolutions  should  be  practiced  in  the  first  form  given 
on  all  chromatic  degrees.  When  ease  is  acquired,  the  other 
forms  should  also  be  found  quickly  when  called  for  in  any  one 
of  its  positions  with  the  root  in  the  bass  and  also  written  in  all 
keys  analyzed. 


Ex.  251 
1st  Form 

2nd 

3rd 

TO    rW  d- 

g  \ 

-V  r 

3  | 

zi  I 

*j    \ 

pi  \ 

p    ] 

AND  IMPROVISATION 
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CADENCES  WITH  DOMINANT  7TH  CHORDS 

These  cadences  should  be  practiced  with  and  without  the 
added  7th  until  the  ear  is  quick  to  recognize  the  difference 
between  the  simple  dominant  and  the  dominant  7th  chord. 

Note  that  the  tones  of  this  chord  resolve  as  given  in  the  first 
lesson  on  tone  tendencies.  The  root  V,  moves  to  I,  or  if  dou- 
bled, is  retained  as  the  5th  of  the  tonic  harmony ;  the  3rd  of  the 
chord,  which  is  VII  of  the  scale,  moves  up  to  I ;  the  5th  of  the 
chord,  which  is  II  of  the  scale,  may  move  up  to  III  or  down  to 
I;  the  7th  of  the  chord,  which  is  IV  of  the  scale,  moves  down 
to  III. 

The  characteristic  tones  of  the  chord  are  the  up-leading  3rd 
and  the  down-leading  7th. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DOMINANT  7TH  CHORD 
This  harmony  Consists  of  a  major  triad,  to  which  a  minor 
3rd  is  added ;  the  outer  interval  is  a  minor  7th. 

Ex.  252 


THE  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  DOMINANT  7TH  TO  A 
MINOR  TONIC 

Practice  in  all  keys  resolving  to  a  major  and  minor  tonic. 
Ex.  253 


CREATIVE 

Improvise  four  and  eight  measure  phrases,  using  dominant 
7th  chords. 
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Ex.  254 


CONSTRUCTIVE  HARMONY 
Ex.  255 


g~zg~Jr*  *~-~g-^  -4U  "  ■*  g  J[  ^  %  j  ^ 


V  frequently  resolves  to  vi  instead  of  I,  as  in  the  following 
example :  Note  the  consequent  doubling  of  the  3rd,  so  the  3rd 
of  the  dominant,  the  leading  tone  of  the  scale,  may  retain  its 
up-leading  tendency  to  I. 

Ex.  256 


In  the  following  example,  and  many  subsequent  ones,  the 
eye  is  less  confused  if  the  writing  is  placed  in  the  middle  reg- 
ister. The  ear,  however,  finds  the  effect  much  more  musical 
when  played  an  octave  lower.  It  is  well  to  contrast  these  effects 
in  all  of  the  examples  given. 

Analyze,  transpose  into  other  keys,  and  rewrite  the  follow- 
ing phrases  in  open  position  : 
Ex.  258 


MELODIES  TO  BE  HARMONIZED 
Ex.  259  Ex.  260 


I    vi  V     I  VI     ii  V 

Ex.  261 


AND  IMPROVISATION 
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CHAPTER    XVII 

BORROWED  CHORDS  OF  THE  7TH 

The  Y7-I  sequence  may  be  imitated  on  any  degTee  of  the 
scale,  except  IY-vn.  by  using  borrowed  \7  chords  from  other 

Practice  the  following  chord  combinations  in  all  of  the  posi- 
tions given  for  the  dominant  7th  harmony. 

Call  for  these  combinations  until  they  can  be  thought  and 
found  quickly  in  all  keys  analyzed,  as:  YI/-11  in  A  major, 
II7-Y  in  E\)  major,  VII7-in  in  B,  etc. 

Ex.  262 


JJ» * 

VI7  II 

*•    • 
vn7  ni 

m 

I7    IV 

n"  v 

m7  \i 

•  V     * 

r 

a 

s            , 

\ 

1 — i 

...     .1 

1 i     I 

HEARING 


From  Dictation : 
Ex.  263  A 


CREATIVE  WORK 

Transpose  the  following  phrases  into  many  keys,  analyze. 
and  imp:  riginal  patterns,  using  all  of  the  borrowed  7th 

chor 
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I 

Ex.  264 

.  o 

1 

W  4    g  5  ' 

■ 

in7 

vi  n7 

V 

wrfn 

n7 

V 

a 

7 

=8= 

i 

Ex.  265 


Ex.  266 


[' rr'f'  '"'r r '--T' ' "  r"  r1" 


Play  an  octave  lower 
Ex.  267 


Ex.  268 


]JJj|JJLJ|WJ.^iJJJlJ,J     LU 


AND  IMPROVISATION 

Finish  the  following  examples : 
Ex.  269  Ex.  270 
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Harmonize  the  following  melodies : 
Ex.  271  Ex.  272 


mi7.  m7       "v7  vi7     v7        n7  v7 

FREE  FORM 
Transpose  and  improvise  other  patterns,  using  these  har- 
monies. 
Ex.  273 


I  "^^^j-hjy^^^^^i  ^tip 


*»j    Jrlr    'r^ 


5<&>. 


to   *to  to. 


to.         iJ^ 
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SUMMARY  OF  KEY  CONTENT 

The  necessity  for  a  clearly  defined  idea  of  the  content  of 
the  key  and  the  simple  chord  relationships  thus  far  considered, 
can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  since  it  so  greatly  simplifies 
all  that  follows : 

1st.  The  major  key  contains  two  important  scales,  the 
major  from  I  to  I,  and  the  pure  minor  from  VI  to  VI  of  the 
scale. 

2nd.  The  major  key  contains  three  major  triads,  those  on 
I,  IV,  and  V,  from  which  the  perfect  major  cadence  is  formed, 
and  three  minor  triads,  those  on  the  vi,  n,  and  ill,  from  which 
the  pure  minor  cadence  is  derived. 

3rd.  When,  in  the  minor  cadence,  a  major  triad  instead  of  a 
minor  is  used  on  the  3rd  degree  of  the  scale,  the  minor  cadence 
is  given  a  major  dominant,  and  a  harmonic  minor  scale  results 
with  a  leading  tone  of  its  own.  An  independent  minor  key  is 
thus  established  and  the  minor  cadence  may  now  be  considered 
a  real  i-iv-V  rather  than  the  vi-ii-iii  of  the  major  key. 

4th.  Though  now  more  independent  of  each  other,  the  two 
keys  are  so  closely  allied  that  they  are  always  known  as  rela- 
tive major  and  minor. 

5th.  The  minor  key  contains  one  new  triad,  the  augmented, 
on  its  3rd  degree.  The  natural  resolution  is  to  its  tonic,  or  as  a 
V-I  sequence,  to  the  major  triad  on  the  6th  degree  of  the  minor 
scale. 

6th.  A  fourth  triad,  the  diminished,  occurs  on  the  seventh 
degree  of  the  major  and  minor  scales.  The  root  of  this  har- 
mony is  found  a  third  below  on  the  5th  of  the  scale,  thus  giving 
the  pattern  of  the  dominant  7th  chord.  Its  primary  resolution 
is  to  the  tonic.  It  also  resolves  frequently  to  the  submediant, 
a  progression  that  allows  the  up-leading  3rd  and  down-leading 
7th  to  move  most  naturally. 

7th.  A  V-I  and  V7-I  sequence  may  be  used  on  all  scale 
degrees  except  IV- VII,  which  takes  one  out  of  key. 

This  effect  may  be  made  stronger  by  the  use  of  borrowed 
dominants  from  other  keys. 

Augmented  triads  may  also  be  borrowed  and  used  on  other 
scale  degrees  with  their  natural  resolutions. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTERS  XVI  AND  XVII 

HEARING 
From  Dictation : 

Hear  the  dominant  7th  chord  in  contrast  to  the  simple  dom- 
inant triad. 

Hear  and  sing  the  four  positions  of  the  dominant  7th  chord. 

Resolve  each  position  of  the  dominant  7th  chord  to  a  major 
or  minor  tonic,  hearing  the  resolution  of  each  voice.  Note  the 
strong  up-leading  quality  of  the  3rd,  and  the  down-leading 
character  of  the  7th  of  the  chord. 

Hear  these  harmonies  in  four  and  eight  measure  phrases. 

Sing  and  resolve  from  each  tone  of  this  harmony,  as :  Sol- 
doh ;  Sol-ti-doh  ;  Sol-ti-re-doh ;  Sol-ti-re-mi ;  Sol-ti-re-f  a-mi. 

Hear  the  borrowed  dominant  7ths  singly,  then  in  longer 
phrases. 

Hear  melodies  of  four  measures  in  various  rhythmic  pat- 
terns in  which  whole,  half,  dotted  half,  quarter,  dotted  quarter, 
eighth  notes  and  the  corresponding  rests  are  used. 

ANALYSIS 

Play  and  call  by  letter  name  the  dominant  7th  chord  in  all 
keys  with  its  resolution. 

Construct  this  harmony  by  intervals,  as :  major  3rd,  minor 
3rd,  minor  3rd  with  its  outer  interval  a  minor  7th;  also  as  a 
major  triad  with  a  minor  3rd  added. 

Mark  this  harmony  in  compositions  studied. 

Call  for  borrowed  dominant  7ths  and  their  resolutions  in  all 
keys  analyzed,  as:  117  in  key  of  D;  VI7  in  key  of  A,  etc. 

Review  the  key  content  as  outlined. 

Analyze  the  balance  of  phrases,  rhythm,  and  harmony  in 
song  forms  given. 

Apply  in  compositions  studied. 

CREATIVE 

Practice  in  first  form  given  until  case-  in  the  use  and  hear- 
ing of  the  dominant  7th  chord  is  acquired;  then  add  the  other 
forms  in  all  positions. 
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Resolve  the  dominant  7th  to  vi,  being  careful  to  keep  good 
voice  leading  and  avoid  consecutive  octaves  and  fifths. 

Use  the  dominant  7th  harmony  in  four  and  eight  measure 
phrases  in  major  and  minor  keys. 

Use  the  borrowed  7ths  in  all  of  the  forms  given  for  regular 
dominants  of  the  key. 

Improvise  short  song  forms  as  outlined. 

Improvise  eight  measure  melodies,  including  broken  forms 
of  the  regular  and  borrowed  triads  and  dominant  7th  chords, 
using  these  harmonies  as  accompaniment.  The  melodv  mav  be 
in  any  part. 
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PART  TWO 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 

INVERSION  OF  TRIADS 

Thus  far  the  lowest  voice,  or  bass,  has  been  restricted  to 
the  root  tone  in  order  that  the  primitive  relationships  existing 
between  the  harmonies  of  the  key  might  be  thoroughly  mastered 
by  emphasizing  the  progression  from  root  to  root.  The  voices 
move  with  much  greater  beauty,  however,  when  the  chord  in- 
versions are  employed,  giving  free  use  of  any  tone  of  the  har- 
mony in  the  bass. 

FIRST   INVERSION.     CHORD   OF   THE   SIXTH. 
THIRD  IN  THE  BASS 

When  the  3rd  of  the  chord  is  used  in  the  bass,  either  the 
root  or  fifth  may  be  doubled  in  the  other  voices  as  desired. 

The  sound  of  the  doubled  3rd  is  not  as  good  except  in  cer- 
tain instances  explained  later,  so  this  form  will  not  be  used 
in  the  following  illustrations. 


Doubling  the  Root. 
Ex.  274 


Doubling  the  Fifth. 
Ex.  275 


A  cadence  form  employing  first  inversion  to  be  practiced 

in  all  keys. 


Ex.  276 


Ex.  277 
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AXD  IMPROVISATION 
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FIGURED  BASS 

The  inversions  are  usually  indicated  by  figures  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  bass  as  shown  above.  The  root  of  a  chord  to 
which  any  note  marked  with  the  figure  6  belongs  is  found  a  6th 
above  in  key. 

For  the  sake  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  these  markings  will 
be  retained  in  the  present  work  though  we  frequently  refer 
to  these  harmonies  as  the  first,  second,  or  third  inversion  with- 
out the  number  names. 

Triads  in  their  first  inversion  on  all  scale  degrees  with  reso- 
lution in  a  V — I  sequence. 

To  be  practiced  in  each  key  when  analyzed. 

Ex.  278 


Ex.  279 


Ex.  28C 


1 
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;  rj     g>  -| 
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fo 

v« 

ry 
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u« 

* 

3 
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9   4» 
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V« 

( 
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CREATIVE 

Transpose  the  following  examples  into  many  keys  and  im- 
provise similar  ones  including  the  first  inversion  of  triads. 


] 

Zx.  281 

AA          i 
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Ex.  282 


■  ■P..  J  J. 
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AXD  IMPROVISATION 
Ex.  283 
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FREE  FORMS 
Transpose  to  other  keys  and  create  similar  patterns. 
Ex.  285 


I  H. 

tT-— ~uJ      J 

XT          3# 

h^ — wf 

-o J) 

■    i 
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CHAPTER    XIX 

DIMINISHED  TRIADS  IN  FIRST  INVERSION 

The  diminished  triads  on  the  seventh  degree  of  the  major 
and  the  seventh  and  second  degrees  of  the  minor  keys  are  very 
beautiful  in  their  first  inversion.  Their  use  in  this  form  makes 
all  of  the  harmonies  of  both  modes  available  and  adds  especial 
interest  to  the  improvisations  in  the  minor  keys. 

Ex.  286 


CREATIVE 

Analyze  and  transpose  the  following  examples  and  impro- 
vise and  write  similar  phrases  using  these  inversions.  Note  the 
doubled  3rd  in  some  of  the  examples  given.  This  use  of  the 
3rd  is  often  permitted,  especially  with  the  minor  triads  when 
the  melody  of  any  of  the  voices  is  moving  in  a  definite  direction 
and  demands  passage  through  such  a  harmony. 

Ex.  287 
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Ex.  288 
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Finish  the  following  phrases: 
Ex.  289 


Ex.  290 


Ex.  291 


£ 


^1 


M 


m 


m 


s 


Melodies  to  be  harmonized : 
Ex.  292  Ex.  293 


i  v  vi  v  iviv6  v   i6  rv  irn6  v  v7  i     i  m6  vj  v  i  i6  v    «i  v  i  rv  v  v  i 


Ex.  294 


Ex.  295 


Ex.  296 
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HEARING 
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Ex.  298 
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CHAPTER    XX 

SECOND  INVERSION  OF  THE  TONIC  TRIAD 

When  the  fifth  of  the  triad  is  used  in  the  bass,  the  harmony 
is  known  as  the  chord  of  the  t  or  the  second  inversion.  In 
this  form,  the  fifth  is  doubled  as  the  full  chord  is  used  above. 
This  harmony  has  not  the  mobility  of  the  first  inversion  and 
usually  is  reserved  to  indicate  the  end  of  a  phrase,  as  it  often 
leads  through  the  dominant  to  its  tonic  harmony. 


CADENCE  WITH  TRIADS  IN   SECOND  INVERSION 
To  be  practiced  in  all  keys. 
Ex.  299 

B111,         C 


CREATIVE 

Improvise  four  and  eight  measure  phrases,  including  first 
and  second  inversion  of  the  triads. 


Ex.  300 


Ex.  301 
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Ex.  302 
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Ex.  303 


SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTERS  XVIII,  XIX  AND  XX 
HEARING 

From  Dictation : 

Hear  triads  in  their  original  form,  and  in  first  and  second 
inversion. 

Short  phrases  including  first  inversion  of  the  tonic,  domi- 
nant, subdominant. 

Inversions  of  two  or  more  triads  in  longer  phrases. 

Short  phrases  including  first  inversion  of  vi,  n,  ill. 

Phrases  of  eight  measures  in  which  the  triads  in  inversion 
are  to  be  distinguished. 

Special  study  of  the  minor  key  with  the  inversion  of  di- 
minished triads. 

Melodies  of  different  voices  of  a  phrase  in  major  and  minor 
keys  including  first  and  second  inversions. 

ANALYSIS 

Write  and  play  single  triads  in  all  forms  of  their  first  inver- 
sion ;  root  doubled ;  5th  doubled. 

Write  and  play  the  same  with  resolution  of  triad.  Second 
inversion. 

Call  the  letter  names  of  any  triad  in  first  or  second  inver- 
sion on  different  scale  degrees.     Major  and  minor  keys. 

Play  combinations  of  harmony  called  for  and  transpose 
to  other  keys  as :  I— V6— VI— IV6— 1|— V7— I.  Correct  use 
of  contrary  motion  and  binding  of  common  tones  must  be 
observed. 

CREATIVE 

Improvise  four  and  eight  measure  phrases  using  the  triads 
in  first  and  second  inversion  in  major  and  minor  keys. 

Break  the  harmonies  in  similar  phrases  to  create  attractive 
effects,  always  keeping  rhythmic  and  harmonic  balance. 

Use  the  triads  and  their  inversions  in  accompaniment  for 
voice  and  other  instruments. 

Thirty  Favorite  Folk  Tunes.    Harmonized  by  Mabel  Lee. 
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CHAPTER    XXI 

FIRST  INVERSION  OF  THE  BORROWED  TRIADS 

A  V,  I  sequence  in  first  inversion  with  the  relative  V  triads 
as  they  occur  in  key  and  then  with  the  borrowed  major  V. 

Ex.  304 


f 


;;:.■:■.:::■::;.■■=:* 


Sequences  to  be  practiced  in  each  key  when  analyzed. 
Ex.  305 


3=i 

a 

J  i 

3  « 

3    o 

3 

^r 

Ex.  306 


g=zp  ==£=sP  ^irzt  ==£=« :  =3==; t  =1=3=  =t= 

"    "    *    -<»  75T    &  %.    %?g     "% 
P#W  -^*=r  -et» -= I   1 h 
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HEARING 

c  .    .    ,  D 


Efl 

1 

Pill. 

c 

f 

J  i  |ij 

r^ 

M 

-xi — 

"T  f  r* 

CREATIVE 

Analyze  and  transpose  the  following  examples  into  other 
keys,  write  and  improvise  similar  patterns. 


Ex.  308 


Ex.  309 


"qrlr*rrJl*rJJi^'l  ^'Irrlr  ji 


Ex.  310 


Ex.  311 


Ex.  312 


/ 

9   B 

■& 

1 

AND  IMPROVISATION 
Ex.  313 
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rr'*H  (*°  r  rr'rffrrr'rp: 


EXAMPLES  TO  BE  FINISHED 
Ex.  314  Ex.  315 


MELODIES  TO  BE  HARMONIZED 
Ex.  316  Ex.  317 


ivfl        n6  i\  v7         v«    m6     ii6 


U8^!* 
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CHAPTER    XXII 
SUBSTITUTIONAL  CHORDS 

Greater  musical  variety  has  been  obtained  in  many  of  the 
preceding  examples  by  the  substitution  of  one  chord  for  an- 
other in  the  elementary  cadences.  The  submediant  is  fre- 
quently used  instead  of  the  tonic,  the  supertonic  often  replaces 
the  subdominant,  while  the  mediant  assumes  the  place  of  the 
dominant  in  many  phrases.  The  color  is  thus  changed  while 
the  general  form  remains  the  same. 

In  these  progressions  the  supertonic  and  mediant  most  often 
take  the  form  of  the  first  inversion  with  the  doubled  3rd. 

The  doubled  3rd  may  also  be  used  when  the  melodic  line  of 
any  voice  demands  it. 


CADENCES  WITH  SUBSTITUTIONAL   HARMONIES 
Ex.  318 

B 


BTrlJ-lUrrlra^irUrrir 


m^m 


CREATIVE 

Transpose  to  other  keys  and  improvise  similar  patterns. 
Ex.  319 


AND   IMPROVISATION 
Ex.  320 
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Ex.  321 


ui«   i     y 


VI         u« 


The  substitutional  harmonies  occur  in  the  minor  keys  in  the 
same  manner.  Transpose  the  following  cadences  into  other 
keys. 

Ex.  322 
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CHAPTER    XXIII 
SECOND  INVERSION  OF  THE  TRIAD 

Second  inversion  of  the  triad  on  all  degrees  of  the  scale 
as  in  key,  and  with  borrowed  dominants. 

The  second  inversion  of  the  triad  often  indicates  an  ap- 
proaching phrase  ending  and  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  useful 
when  the  harmonies  move  to  other  points  of  repose  than  the 
tonic.  While  the  primary  resolution  is  to  its  related  V,  it  may 
be  approached  and  resolved  in  many  other  ways  that  add  beauty 
and  variety  to  the  harmony. 

Ex.  323 


Melodies  to  be  harmonized. 

Ex.  324 
. C.Major. 


m6        i8  nft         n*    i*x\      n«v 


fi      v7      rv«         v9     vn«     iv« 
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HEARING 


Ex.  326 


r»rNrrrFrr»rirrH^ 


I    Q 

,  J 

,K 

L 

■  A 

Lit    f    [a 

.  _ 

9— 

V  P 

-*-5~* 

■ 

1 " 

a 

T 

■ 

•  " 

E 

Ma 

#         1 

^        p 

^— 

%* 

PfF 

PT 

w 

-«•    1 

CREATIVE 

Practice  the  following  phrases  in  many  keys  for  facility  and 
improvise  and  write  similar  patterns. 

Ex.  327 


. 

,    i 

I 

/il — gi     a 

— 

VII 

r, 

a 

il 

T5 

— 4 

'  * 

-s 

Ii« 

4 

I 

1 

4 

T2r 

\ 

-^— t — a — • 

-H 

XI. 
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Ex.  328 


1  1 

gj  c- 

O  ^J 

•»■ 

-o 

II6 

-S 

1 

Ex.  329 


Ex.  330 


Ex.  331 


4J4  f  f 

U 
■ — 

IS 
P    f  ■ 

:£ 

>"P"T 

v4° 

Q  1 

VI  • 

©— 

pPpT 

-n     T 11 

"*V4- — : — ' — 1 

Ex.  332 


rj*4  r 

■J 

15 

-<g    ^" — j- 

ii* 

If 

l.u 

Lj .,.,;] 

Li  ...,p 

- "    ■      gi.- 
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FREE  FORM 
Transpose  to  other  keys  and  improvise  similar  patterns. 
Ex.  333 


SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTERS  XXI,  XXII  AND  XXIII 

HEARING 
From  Dictation : 

Distinguisli  any  one  of  the  borrowed  triads  in  first  inversion 
when  heard  in  two  or  four  measure  phrases. 

Hear  the  melody  of  soprano  or  bass  in  similar  phrases,  in- 
cluding several  triads  in  first  and  second  inversion. 
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Call  the  harmonic  sequence  in  hymns  taken  from  any  good 
collection  in  which  these  inversions  occur. 

Melodies  of  four  measures  including  dotted  eighths  and 
sixteenth  notes. 

ANALYSIS 

Call  by  letter  names,  also  find  at  keyboard,  using  correct 
voice  leading,  the  following  and  similar  chord  combinations. 

1_I6— V— 1116— III6 — vi— V— I ;  I— IV6— IJ— V— vi— 116 
— V;  III— III6 — vi— 116— I|— V— I.    Transpose  to  other  keys. 

Play  the  second  inversion  and  resolution  of  any  triad  called 
for. 

Play  the  cadences  in  regular  form,  then  with  substitutional 
triads  in  many  keys. 

Mark  regular  and  borrowed  triads  of  key  and  their  inver- 
sions in  compositions  studied. 

CREATIVE 

Improvise  eight  and  sixteen  measure  phrases  including  reg- 
ular and  borrowed  harmonies  of  key  and  their  inversions 

Write  similar  phrases  and  transpose  to  many  keys. 

Break  the  triads  and  their  inversions  into  various  rhythmic 
patterns,  and  use  in  the  composition  of  sixteen  measure  studies. 

Use  all  of  these  harmonies  in  accompaniment  and  harmo- 
nization of  melodies. 


AXD   IMPROVISATION 
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CHAPTER     XXIV 

INVERSIONS  OF  THE   DOMINANT  7TH  CHORD 

n  ith  the  triads,  so  the  dominant  7th  chord  may  be  used 
with  any  of  its  tones  in  the  bass.  The  first  inversion  with  the 
third  so  used,  is  marked  5,  the  second  inversion  with  the  fifth 
in  the  bass  3,  the  third  inversion  with  the  seventh  in  the  ba 

For  simplicity,  we  refer  to  them  as  the  first,  second,  and 
third  inversions,  and  mark  them  with  their  number  name 

5»  3»    - 

As  the  seventh  of  this  chord  is  the  strong  down-leading  IV 
of  the  scale,  the  third  inversion  with  this  tone  in  the  bass  must 
resolve  to  the  first  inversion  of  the  tonic  triad. 

Practice  the  following  inversions  in  all  keys. 


] 

Ex.  334 

F^ 

g  r-j 

-p-fr- 

1    ?&   1 

*fe 

*H 

{ 

k>4      - 

u 

3 
I l~ 

$  0  i 

g    p.   I1 

— 1 — ^~ 

P     0 

1 

/ 1  s>  ° 

T 

1  ■      1 — " 

«    | 

H     J 

h-u-l 

100 

Ex.  336 


CONSTRUCTIVE  HARMONY 
HEARING 


CREATIVE 


Analyze  and  transpose  to  other  keys.     Improvise  and  write 
many  similar  patterns. 


Ex.  337 


pKH 

.s     A  — B 

4 
2 

« 

6 
5. 

*1 

-S-B 
4 

2 

H 

Ex.  338 


Ex.  339 

(w  K  C  B 

,0, 

^ 

lk=^ 

IP= 

H 

-©- 

W 

f^ 

m* 

■«• 

Ex.  340 


Ex.  341 
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Ex.  342 
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Examples  to  be  finished. 
Ex.  343  Ex.  344 


223 

ri 

dt 

f*=^ 

F^ 

rHi 

-, n 

V  4 1  I 

1  I 

a  3 

Finish 

1 §-#*■ 

0  f  *r 

■f  5  f  S^ 

rCT57 

■5- 

Finish 
n 

-^-J-1- — 

4—i- 

i    i 

1   i  ,  i 

1   1   1   i 

!     i 

Ex.  345 


.*  -   1  J  1 

/  lip     a    •* 

rHi 

|  i 

1    1 

1 1 1 

■« — — •- 

ft— Hi 

pHn 

) 

w#4 

rr 

m  m 

i  r 
U 

ii 

\" 

-o- 

\  ^  4    "    #  * 

III 

-© — t—i 
1 

H-t-l 

W 

i4-^d 

i'   ■  r. j 

Melodies  to  be  harmonized. 
Ex.  346 
G  Major. 


Vg  V-        Vj  V«  vi  v| 


Ex.  347 


Ex.  348 
A  Minor. 


v$         v2    l«  vj       vu«  i«  n«  1$  n!  i$  v7 
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CHAPTER    XXV 

TRANSITION 
To  secure  the  impression  of  rest  on  other  harmonies  than 
the  tonic,  it  is  only  necessary  to  imitate  any  of  the  cadence 
forms  used  with  that  harmony.  Of  these  the  V  or  V7 — I  is 
most  frequently  heard.  The  effect  may  be  merely  passing,  or,  if 
stronger,  may  become  a  real  transition.  If  the  feeling  for  the 
new  tonality  is  sustained  by  the  use  of  its  own  complementary 
harmonies,  an  actual  modulation  occurs. 

BORROWED  7TH  CHORDS 

As  a  tonic  chord  is  always  major  or  minor,  it  is  possible  to 
use  any  harmony  of  the  scale  for  these  transitions  except  the 
diminished  on  the  7th  degree. 

The  dominant  7th  chord  is  always  a  major  triad  to  which 
a  minor  3rd  is  added  which  gives  its  outer  voices  the  interval 
of  the  minor  7th.  This  harmony  occurs  only  on  the  5th  degree 
of  the  scale.  To  obtain  the  effect  of  a  real  dominant  on  other 
degrees,  this  harmony  must  be  borrowed  from  other  keys  as 
with  the  triads. 

SEVENTH  CHORDS  AS  IN  KEY  AND  BORROWED 

Ex.  349 


INVERSIONS  OF  THE  BORROWED  SEVENTH  CHORDS 
RESOLVING  IN  KEY 
First  Inversion.     This  and  the  following  inversions  should 
be  practiced  in  each  key  when  analyzed. 
Ex.350 


AND  IMPROI'ISATIOX 
Ex.  351 


1   'LJ  1 

1  ]    1 1 

i  i 

— i — i- 

jy      <g  : 

3  3 

1  <» 

«^3 

S  s 

WW 

s* 

iw 

r  i  ~p~ 

* 

-1 — i— 

tt=t=l 

LiJ 

If  *  * 

i »  i — 
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Second  Inversion. 
Ex.  352 
1_1 


Ex.  353 

h^ — 

*** 

t 

KM 

3 

r  • 
p 

<9 

»*» 

l'  p 

r  ■ 

n-  ■ 

1 jU 

' — [ — ' 

^_u 

— 

— 

1      !■  ■  1 

Third  Inversion. 

Ex.  354 


PH 

J      I 

1   r  * 

■a-%^ 

L  J-o 

si   j 

L^- — J 

Ex.  355 

H 

[44; — - 

— 1 H 

— 1 — f- 

-® 

-£4 1_ 

L J_ 

y=jj 

\^tL 

a  ■ 
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Simple  forms  for  quick  thinking  and  use  of  these  chords 
and  their  inversions  in  key. 

Ex.  356 


-O- 

O     1 

*d- 

I7 

U4e — 4 — J- 

IV 

o 

3- 

o    | 

f1? 

-»- 

~2. u — u— 

-Li 

-" 

Ex.  357 


n' 

V 

1 

t\ 

-*4f 

u 

11 

-11- 

-Z- c- 

Ex.  358 


Ex.  359 


1    1 

utu 

Uft- 

VI7 

II 

n 

«•  ^ 

A 

£t 

Ex.  360 
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Call  by  letter  name,  play  and  resolve  any  inversion  of  the 
borrowed  seventh  chord  in  all  keys  analyzed  as :  second  inver- 
sion of  II  in  A  major:  third  inversion  of  III  in  D  major,  etc. 

Transpose  the  following  phrases  into  other  keys. 

Ex.  361 


ri7  v 


Ex.  362 
ni7  vi 


(-4 


ppp 


Sl"ilXfcMM+# 


f 


gE§igi 


§ 


MTrnrr 
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/ 

■&• 

f 

— I —    I 

Ex.  364 

vn7ra 


Ex.  365 


■^ — iF 

3      P 

11 

r'r 

^ 

2    f2 

-©■ 

Ex.  366 


Ex.  367 


Ex.  368 


n7  v 


in'  vi 


YlT  u 
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Ex.  369 

JLUi 


Ex.  370 


dbi 


±± 


U 


mm 


1 


M 


ja 


FT 


VII7  ui 


i7    IV 


HEARING 

All  of  the  preceding  examples  should  be  heard  from  dicta- 
tion, also  melodies  including  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes 
and  rests. 

Ex.  371 


Ex.  372 


CREATIVE 

Transpose   into   other   keys,    improvise   and   write    similar 
phrases. 

Ex.  373 


m 


pp 


fcg: 


W 


W£ 


{ 

Ex.  374 
ill    V     ' 

t|iii     V    l    — 

fi»M 

o 

» •*- 

\ 

1 — ■ 

P^F 

I  ti  n 
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Ex.  375 


Ex.  376 


Ex.  377 


Ex.  378 


Ex.  379 


Ex.  380 


-  L  J 

•&■ 

fii 

f5-t 

y*T — j    <p- 

~k  jtn 

'    «  "el  ' 

i 
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Ex.  381 
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Ex.  382 

i  [   i 

rr 

!tf 

tf 

rrrrrrr 

i  r 

t 

r 

i  r  rr 

Ex.  383 


rH^ 

|J    111 

*4  r  r»r 

11  T  1  1 

3a 

■r-r 
J.JJ. 

4i#i 

lift 

1 T-  r  i  ■  ■  i 

Pi 

Examples  to  be  finished. 
Ex.  384  Ex.  385 


mm 


m 


U 


*: 


Finish 
-O 


Ex.  386 


■p 



*n  1 

1 

^1*"    * 

Finish 
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Ex.  387 


Ex.  388 
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Melodies  to  be  harmonized 

Ex.  389 
C  Major. 


\7  t6   n6  -i' 7 

i2      U  n|  \2 


Ex.  390 
A  Minor. 


FREE  FORM 

Transpose    to    other    keys,    improvise    and    write    similar 
phrases. 

Ex.  391 


<&&.       to^a. 
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A          N     n      ^ 

lYi      ^J\J' — J'        Nl 

S           k.               L             j. 

r — r — ^ — F — h 

mr    f d~    J 

r 

!  *^K  ^ 

U-t'  'A    «  rlH 

•» 

L^s 

to      ^  ^x 


to. 


to. 


to.       to 


to 


SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTERS  XXIV  AND  XXV 

HEARING 

From  Dictation : 

Hear  short  phrases,  including  the  dominant  7th  chord  and 
its  three  inversions,  singly. 

Longer  phrases  in  which  one  or  more  of  these  inversions 
occur. 

Hear  the  melody  of  the  different  voices  in  phrases  given. 

Hear  the  borrowed  dominant  7th  chords  in  short  phrases 
in  which  they  occur  in  root  position  and  resolve  to  the  rela- 
tive I. 

Hear  each  of  the  inversions  of  the  borrowed  dominant  7th 
as  it  appears  singly  in  short  phrases. 

Longer  phrases  in  which  these  harmonies  occur  in  various 
forms. 

Melodies  of  four  and  eight  measures  in  varied  rhythms. 

ANALYSIS 

Form  the  borrowed  dominant  7th  chord  on  each  degree  in 
all  keys  analyzed,  and  resolve  it. 

Practice  the  inversions  of  borrowed  dominant  7th  chords 
in  the  same  manner. 

From  the  tonic  of  a  major  or  minor  key,  go  to  as  many 
close  lying  dominant  7th  chords,  or  their  inversions,  as  possible, 
and  resolve.  Do  the  same  from  the  dominant  and  subdominant 
of  the  key. 

Mark  these  harmonies  in  all  compositions  studied. 

CREATIVE 

Improvise  eight  and  sixteen  measure  phrases  using  the 
dominant  7th  chord  and  its  inversions. 
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Write  and  improvise  similar  phrases  including  the  bor- 
rowed dominant  7th  chords  and  their  inversions. 

Transpose  these  little  studies  to  other  keys. 

Improvise  and  write  phrases  in  which  these  harmonies  are 
used  in  broken  forms. 

Use  all  forms  of  the  dominant  7th  harmony  and  its  inver- 
sions, regular  and  borrowed,  in  the  accompaniment  of  voice, 
violin,  or  other  instrument; 
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PART  THREE 
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CHAPTER    XXVI 

CHORDS  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SEVENTH 

Seventh  chords  formed  on  other  degrees  of  the  scale  than 
the  fifth,  without  alteration,  are  called  secondary  sevenths. 
Their  primary  resolution  is  like  that  of  the  dominant  to  its 
natural  tonic  a  fourth  above  or  a  fifth  below. 

If  thorough  understanding  of  the  dominant  and  borrowed 
dominant  seventh  chords  and  their  resolutions  has  been  gained 
in  the  preceding  exercises,  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  secondary 
sevenths  may  be  acquired  without  great  difficulty. 

Practice  the  following  sequences  in  all  keys  analyzed. 


Ex.  392 

\~h 

"r    c- 

r?- — T 

4 

'.  o 

-s 

\-&- 

3 

&  " 

fj     a 1 

-&- 

"   a 

Ci- 

d±Z 

Positions  of  the  Chord. 


Ex.  393 


# 


m 


p 


:££ 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Dj   .i_«iJgiK6iefigfi!??igfiC|B 
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INVERSIONS  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SEVENTH  CHORDS 
These  harmonies  are  very   interesting  in  all  the  forms  of 
their  inversion  and  should  be  practiced  until  perfectly  familiar 
to  ear  and  hand. 
First  Inversion. 
Ex.  394 

A, 


■>■  jUMlrrln'lrrii'nrrlma 


m 


m 


i 


m 


m 


if 


ft 


n 


>  iiniuiifii  'Hi  jujijj 


Second  Inversion. 
Ex.  395 

A 


1      ! 

r+-)l 

1 — I — H 

Ff=t=j 

— 1 — u 

rr^i 

— I 

L* — £- 

~y%- 

a   'j 

<*# 

d  *  1 
*2 

P      3 

# 

If  F 

-a — 

Third  Inversion. 
Ex.  396 
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Short  forms  for  facility  and  quick  thinking  of  the  secondary 
seventh  chords. 


*»i  'ilrl|,r  'rVrirrr  rrirrr^ 

n7  u%  i2  n<  n2         ul 


Ex.  399 

II I7 to  VI 


\r  n  2 
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Ex.  401 

Vlfto  III 

p 

-M  'A    %  i  p  +F— 

^■j  f|[»  r 

■p  p 

>  r 

-#i — j  u — 

VII7 


vnt 


\Tlt 


MJJIJJJ 


S 


si 


s 


\ns 


Ex.  402 


M 


±j*y 


s 


frr 

m 


m 


I 


^ 


nrr 
Am 


i  irrr 


±U 


m 


Ex.  403 


Ex.  404 


Melodies  to  be  harmonized. 
Ex.  405  Ex.  406 

C  Major 


Ex.  407 


Ex.  408 
A  Minor. 
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A  minor. 


Ex.  409 


Ex.  410 


CREATIVE 


Analyze  and  transpose  the   following  examples  into  other 
keys.     Improvise  and  write  many  original  patterns. 

Ex.411 


i 


SSE3=*=3 


*8.-i|-lrrlr  I'lfrirrlri'lr'r 


MN 


*sP<sP 


w 


$ 


i 


f 


m 


# 


^rrl'J']irJi'jJliJljjlJi; 


Ex.  412 
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Ex.  413 


Ex.  414 


i 


1    I 


ffff 


ffi 


llffl 


'^rrrrTfrririr^ 


Iff 


^ 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XXVI 

HEARING 

From  Dictation : 

From  a  given  tonic,  hear  each  of  the  secondary  7th  chords 
and  its  three  inversions,  with  the  natural  resolution  to  its  rela- 
tive I.     See  Examples  397-401. 

Follow  the  chord  sequence  in  longer  phrases  as  in  Examples 
411-415. 

Hear  the  harmonic  sequence  in  selections  from  any  good 
hymnal  in  which  these  chords  occur. 

ANALYSIS 

Call  by  letter  name,  play,  and  resolve  the  secondary  7th  and 
any  for  n  of  its  inversion  on  all  degree  in  major  and  minor 
keys,  as:     first  inversion  of  the  secondary  7th  on  the  6th  de- 
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gree  in  G  major;  third  inversion  of  the  7th  chord  on  the  2nd 
degree  in  F  major,  etc. 

Practice  the  various  forms  of  this  chord  with  its  inversions 
and  natural  resolution  to  its  relative  I,  until  it  is  familiar  to 
ear,  eye  and  hand. 

CREATIVE 

Improvise  phrases  of  16  measures  in  major  and  minor  keys, 
adding  the  secondary  7th  chords  to  the  harmonies  already 
used. 

Study  the  balance  of  phrase  in  rhythm,  melody,  and  har- 
mony. 

Create  little  pieces  using  these  chords  in  broken  patterns. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII 

CHORDS  OF  THE  DIMINISHED  SEVENTH 

This  harmony  is  found  on  the  seventh  degree  of  the  har- 
monic minor  scale,  and  is  often  derived  by  lowering  the  seventh 
of  the  same  chord  in  major  keys.  It  resolves  to  a  major  or 
minor  tonic. 

Practice  in  all  keys. 

Ex.  416 


J9E£±E 

^ 

^ 

^: 

These  chords  afford  easy  means  of  transition  to  any  desired 
point  of  repose.  They  enter  with  smooth  voice  leading  by 
raising  the  root  of  many  chords  one-half  step,  by  forming  the 
diminished  7th  chord  upon  the  tone  thus  secured,  and  by  re- 
solving directly  in  the  manner  indicated  above. 


Transition  to  the  Dominant. 
Ex.  417 


To  the  Submediant. 
Ex.  418 


To  the  Supertonic. 
Ex.  419 


U 


si 


R 


To  the  Mediant. 
Ex.  420 


1 

o 

( y  r  if 

This  harmony  is  composed  of  three  minor  3rds.     Its  outer 
interval  is  a  diminished  7th. 
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This  formation  must  be  remembered  when    the    chord    is 
spelled  and  also  the  key  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Play  the  following  sequences  in  many  keys. 

Ex.  421 


|J?4    1    Mil 

r):4  _U  !"•  ■■ 

»ff^ 

Li  " 

■WJ 

*[>5  5  * 

-■if  •  P 

if  i 

rf~" — ' — 

.S     ,4 »  B»    p 

Ex.  422 


f  ift'lg  IB  f  hi  if  g-jg 


Ex.  423 

0            i    J    1    1    i     i 
/  A.  P  ii»  <   ihi  i   J  uj — 

^PYiiit|S''ibi  \i%  i 
i*f*r  rtr  nip  r  r  f 

I  w+ 

H^Ur 

\  ^/   ' — -1 — \—~ — i — Up —     .  __J_ 

These  chords  may  occur  in  sequence  as  in  the  following 
example,  a  fact  which  makes  them  valuable  as  an  easy  means 
of  transition  or  modulation. 

Ex.  424 


^#^5 

*r  r 

HEARING 
c 


AXD  IMPROVISATION 
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Melodies  to  be  harmonized. 
C  major.  A  minor. 

Ex.  426  Ex.  427 


CREATIVE 


Analyze  and  transpose  the  following  examples.     Improvise 
and  write  many  similar  patterns. 


Ex.  429 


L     !     1  1 

ri — M 

-1 ^ 

i 1-| 

— 

8 

5^ 

H 

111! 

t£z4=J 

LbSd 

-i— i — 

Ex.  430 


ll   J   J    J  1 

j   l  j  J 

g  »  a   i 

tl.  1      1   -  ti- 

i* •  * 

1    1 

r J   i 

-* 

J  J  _UJ 

\hrrh 

J  J  H 

L* — i  j  .  j — 

\\ — lej 

•     m  m   0- 

1 ;  -  1  ■  i    '   ' 

•  B  ° 

-mm: 
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"    ******  ^r—+* 


Ex.  432 


Ex.  433 

■  P.  vji 

pj— rh 

i 

:x.  434 

ft):  A    \      \\ 

rtr 

y^j 

jji 

r  i  *l 

JJ 

jtJj,i. 

^■4- 

LuJl 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XXVII 

HEARING 
From  Dictation: 

Sing  the  diminished  7th  chord  from  a  given  lower  tone. 

Hear  the  diminished  7th  chord  and  its  resolution  in  major 
and  minor  keys. 

Distinguish  this  harmony  when  it  occurs  in  short  phrase 
forms,  such  as  those  given  in  the  text  for  illustration,  then  in 
material  selected  from  any  good  hymnal,  and  finally  as  it  ap- 
pears in  broken  or  other  forms  in  compositions  heard  or 
studied. 

Hear  the  melodic  line  of  all  voices  in  chord  sequences  given 
for  dictation. 

Hear  melodies  of  eight  measures  with  varied  rhythms. 
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ANALYSIS 

Spell  the  diminished  7th  chord  in  all  keys. 

Find  the  diminished  7th  chord  and  resolve  to  each  scale 
degree  (borrowed  7ths). 

Build  the  diminished  7th  chord  by  3rds. 

Find  and  call  by  letter  name  the  outer  interval  of  this  chord 
which  is  a  diminished  7th. 

Mark  these  harmonies  in  all  compositions  studied. 

CREATIVE 

Use  the  diminished  7th  chord  in  its  harmonic  and  broken 
forms  in  original  phrases  of  sixteen  measures  in  major  and 
minor  keys. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII 
CHORDS  OF  THE  DOMINANT  NINTH 

Add  the  9th  to  the  dominant  7th  chord  as  it  occurs  in  major 
and  minor  keys  and  resolve  to  its  tonic. 

As  there  are  five  tones  in  the  full  dominant  9th  chord,  it 
is  necessary  to  omit  one  of  them  in  strict  four  part  improvisa- 
tion or  writing.  The  omission  of  the  5th  in  no  way  affects 
the  character  of  the  chord  as  it  depends  upon  the  strong  up- 
leading  3rd,  or  down-leading  9th,  for  its  individual  quality. 

The  7th  may  be  omitted  when  desired. 

The  following  patterns  should  be  practiced  in  many  keys 
until  this  chord  is  heard  and  used  with  ease. 

Ex.  435 


Borrowed  Chords  of  the  Ninth. 
Ex.  436 


Chords  of  the  Ninth  in  Key. 
Ex.  437 


m 


m 


n 


w 


S 
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Ex.  438 


HEARING 
Ex.  439 


Ex.  440 


■>ir,ilrrlri,rl,irli,rlri,l..lrni^ 


Ex.  441 


Ex.  442 


Melodies  to  be  harmonized. 

Ex.  443 
C  Major. 

"BrirliTHTIITH 


u9 


Ex.  444 
A  Minor. 


n9         iv7  n9 


CREATIVE 

Analyze  and  transpose  the  following  patterns  into  other 
keys.  Improvise  and  write  similar  phrases  including  these 
harmonies. 


Ex.  445 
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Ex.  446 


Ex.  447 


Ex.  448 

L±±] 

1 1 1-1 

tm=44= 

\Ji 

P      2— 

K^ 

75 
11 

i4  -g-n 

g  ftp--** — 

Ex.  449 
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FREE  FORM 

Analyze,  transpose  to  other  keys,  improvise  and  write  sim- 
ilar short  forms. 


Ex.  452 


M 


R.H.  L.H. 


S 


?    \-m»$*^E 


srsFS 


W?B_- 


m 


^J^  k4,; 


g£ 


Si 


«a. 


IH.  L.H 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XXVIII 
HEARING 

Sing  the  dominant  9th  chord  and  its  resolution  in  major 
and  minor  keys. 

From  Dictation: 

Hear  these  chords  as  they  occur  in  key,  and  also  borrowed 
9th  chords  as  they  follow  the  tonic,  and  resolve  to  different 
scale  degrees. 

Follow  the  chord  sequence  in  eight  and  sixteen  measure 
phrases  as  given,  also  hymns  or  other  selected  material  con- 
taining these  harmonies. 

ANALYSIS 

Analyze  the  structure  of  the  9th  chord  as  composed  of  a 
major  3rd,  perfect  5th,  minor  7th  and  major  or  minor  9th. 

Call  these  chords  by  letter  name  as  they  occur  in  key. 

Find  the  dominant  9th  and  resolve  in  all  keys. 

Find  the  borrowed  9th  chords  and  resolve  in  all  keys 
analyzed,  as:   119 — V  in  B  major;  III9— VI  in  key  of  D,  etc. 

Mark  these  harmonies  in  all  compositions  studied. 

CREATIVE 

Improvise  and  write  sixteen  measure  phrases  using  various 
forms  of  the  dominant  and  borrowed  9th  chords. 

Break  the  chord  into  original  patterns  and  use  in  eight  and 
sixteen  measure  phrases. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX 
ALTERED  CHORDS 

Of  the  many  forms  of  altered  chords  possible,  those  of  the 
augmented  6th  are  here  given,  as  they  are  exceedingly  valuable 
for  the  beauty  and  variety  they  afford  and  are  heard  so  often 
throughout  the  music  literature. 

These  harmonies  are  produced  by  the  alteration  of  other 
chords,  as  the  interval  of  the  augmented  6th  which  characterizes 
them  does  not  occur  in  the  diatonic  scale. 

The  name  is  derived  from  this  interval  which  frequently 
occurs  between  the  bass  and  one  of  the  upper  voices. 

Many  forms  of  this  chord  are  possible  but  those  most  often 
heard  are  known  as  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  6ths;  or 
by  their  figure  markings  %,  %,  f. 

DERIVATION  OF  THE  AUGMENTED  6TH   CHORDS 

Many  theories  concerning  the  origin  of  these  harmonies  are 
given,  but  they  may  be  clearly  understood  and  easily  used  if 
derived  from  the  borrowed  dominant  7th  or  minor  9th  on  the 
supertonic. 

RESOLUTION 

Their  primary  resolution  is  that  of  a  II — V  but  others,  per- 
mitting the  expansion  of  the  augmented  6th  to  the  octave,  are 
good  as  to  1 116  or  I  $. 

FRENCH  SIXTHS 

The  French  6th  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  these 
chords.  It  is  derived  from  the  borrowed  dominant  7th  on  the 
supertonic.  The  5th  is  lowered  and  often  used  in  the  bass  with 
the  resulting  interval  of  the  augmented  6th  between  it  and  one 
of  the  upper  voices.  The  resolutions  are  to  V,  V7,  1  \  and 
II 16,  where  the  augmented  interval  expands  to  the  octave. 

The  figure  marking  for  this  chord  is  f,  these  numbers  in- 
dicating the  interval  distance  above  a  given  bass  of  the  other 
tones  of  the  harmony. 
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Ex.  452 


i 


mm 


m 


ti 

^ 

©— 

o 
V 
11 

T^T~ 

1  ti     J 

tV- 

ii 

Analyze  and  transpose  the  following  cadences  into  many 
keys: 

Ex.  453  Ex.  454  Ex.  455 


m  rTirrirri4^rrirri"  uiarrirrirf 


Ex.  457 


Ex.  458 


Ex.  459 


Ex.  460 


ITALIAN  SIXTHS 

Omit  the  root  of  the  borrowed  dominant  seventh  on  the 
snpertonic.  Lower  the  3rd  of  the  resulting  diminished  triad 
and  use  this  tone  in  the  bass.    The  5th  is  doubled. 

The  primary  resolutions  are  to  V,  V7,  l£  and  III6.  When 
the  chord  resolves  to  V  the  upper  voice  of  the  augmented  inter- 
val descends  a  half  step.  In  all  other  cases  it  expands  to  the 
octave. 
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Ex.  462 


U): 

4m^ 

Ex.  464 


/I]      I       1 

ft 

»i; »    r  -S- 

1      a  '     Li 

ij 

4*^ 

GERMAN  SIXTHS 
These  chords  are  derived  from  the  borrowed  dominant  ninth 
in  minor  on  the  supertonic.  The  root  of  this  harmony  is 
omitted,  the  3rd  of  the  resulting  diminished  seventh  chord  is 
lowered  one-half  step  and  used  in  the  bass.  The  resolutions 
are  to  V,  V7,  \\  and  III6.  In  the  resolution  to  V  or  V7  con- 
secutive fifths  occur  but  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  outer 


voices. 


Ex.  465 


Ex.  466 
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m^rrifj-. 

^^ 

ill  r#P 

-»• 

Ex.  467 


Ex.  468 


&A 


mM 


ll 


JJ 


gg 


JJ 


t9  n — J — -j-i 

r+4- 

J  J  J^ 

off 

-& — 
4*- 

Analyze  and  transpose  into  other  keys  until  ease  in  the  use 
of  these  chords  is  acquired. 


Ex.  469 


Ex.  470 


\j/a     J — 1  J     I  1 

ff^-i^Jfft 

-}- 

H — ! — l     1 — ' 

\    \ 

Ex.  471 


•"^     111         ll      i— — ' — 


AXD  IMPRO  J  'ISA  TIOX 
Ex   *72 
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CHAPTER    XXX 

BORROWED  CHORDS  OF  THE  AUGMENTED  SIXTH 

The  chords  of  the  augmented  sixth,  like  other  harmonies, 
may  be  borrowed  and  used  with  beautiful  effect  if  resolved 
simply  upon  any  scale  degree  just  as  they  occur  naturally  in 
the  key  from  which  they  are  derived. 

Transpose  the  following  sequence  into  all  keys  analyzed. 
Ex.  476 


w 


m 


A 


w 


m 


n 


m 


m 


n 


m 


iia 


tr 


Z33H 


m 


Ex.  477 


TTtt 

rrn 

4VA      1 

rr  jtt3 

m 

fi  3ftU 

k 

If 

r-4| 

E 

3*13^ 

HEARING 

Practice  the  following  phrases  and  those  previously  given, 
transpose  to  other  keys  and  hear  from  dictation  until  these 
harmonies  are  distinguished  and  used  with  ease. 
Ex.  478 


cfl 

D 

Lj:^  f  | 

ib 

p  » 

jC^ 

1 

~  1 

5  V 

rV 

r 

V* 
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^rrrrjrr,jllirfe 


m 


Ex.  479 


Examples  to  be  finished. 
Ex.  480  Ex.  481 


Ex.  482 


fcWlW 


Finish 


Melodies  to  be  harmonized. 
Ex.  483 
A  Minor. 


Ex.  484 
C  Major 


Ex.  485 
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CREATIVE 


Analyze,  transpose,  improvise  and  write  original  phrases  of 
eight  and  sixteen  measures  containing  these  chords. 

Ex.  486 


Ex.  487 


&n p— _ — (J 

1 f     0 

. 

1  r  r  \fj 

—a  — m F— ' 

bf-J  a 

Ex.  488 


Ex.  489 
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Play  the  following  phrases,  hear  the  harmonic  outline  in 
the  first  one  and  then  contrast  it  with  the  second,  in  which 
greater  richness  of  harmony  and  melody  is  secured  by  the  addi- 
tion of  passing  tones  in  various  voices. 

Improvise  and  write  similar  patterns. 

Ex.  491 


/^l_'4.' {£  aP 

y  a  f    p 

1  -l> 

— 'j. 

a  la 

•W 

i  p*  ■ 

i-J"  « 
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CHAPTER    XXXI 
CHORDS  OF  THE  NEAPOLITAN  SIXTH 

The  Neapolitan  6th  is  an  altered  chord  which  may  be  used 
with  beautiful  effect,  especially  in  the  minor  keys. 

Like  the  augmented  6th  it  is  but  another  combination  of  the 
II — V  derived  by  lowering  the  root  of  the  chord  on  the  2nd 
degree  a  half  step,  using  the  major  triad  thus  derived  in  its 
first  inversion,  and  resolving  it  to  V,  I  J  etc. 

Ex.  493 


Fh 

t   " 

v      T 
2=i 

& 

W- 

■«■ 

# 

-<S 

H 

-9- 

1  o- 

4* 

i%- 

i  ^~ 

*g^o 

#J 

The  substitutional  or  subdominant  quality  of  this  harmony 
is  reinforced  when  its  third  which  is  the  root  of  the  subdomi- 
nant is  doubled. 

Ex.  494 


tf  t 

L  •    ■ 

-8- 

tv 

r.       s 

ii 

CREATIVE 

Practice  and  transpose  the  following  phrases  into  other 
keys  until  ease  in  the  use  of  this  harmony  is  acquired.  Write 
and  improvise  original  patterns  containing  these  chords. 

Ex.  495  Ex.  496 
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\  8s  ±4 

fkv.4  ftiF 

3 

I    -^ 

Jj'iiJ 

$t  3  i 

4$ 

5r5^- 

i    r  ° 

— j- ^ — 

Ex.  498 

*>y — 

UU 

-%- 

hiST  D 

11  - 

Ex.  499 


Ex.  500 


i 


ff 


p 


i 


gtf^Min^jhte 


§r 


^^^ 


ii 


^ 


i 


S 


P 


Ex.  501 

/1JP4J  Jiji 

r^TT^i 

p'4rrrr 

r  rr  r 

fa 

^rr 

*|;*rrr 

tfrFE 

4-l-fJI 

FREE  FORMS 

Analyze  and    transpose   the    following  example,   improvise 
and  write  sixteeen  measures  in  free  form. 


Ex.  502 


Jf    rj  — 

1    1  J 

^pr^ 

ijTj"j 

fcV'j    t 

■?'• 

r~ 

"pl 

f  ■ 

5  ~  a  ^— 

1        r 

ft 

-a-= 1 

a '  :' 

T^SJ      ' 

T 

T-f 
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Melodies  to  be  harmonized. 

Ex.  503 
A  Minor. 


Ex.  504 
C  Major. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII 
SUSPENSION 

When  one  or  more  of  the  tones  of  a  chord  are  delayed  in 
their  progression,  while  the  other  parts  resolve  to  another  har- 
mony, a  suspension  occurs.  The  effect  thus  obtained  is  often 
very  beautiful,  as  the  dissonance  produced  by  the  heldover 
tones  and  the  syncopation  which  results,  are  valuable  means 
of  enriching  both  melody  and  harmony. 

Suspended  tones  resolve  downward  a  step  or  a  half  step 
with  the  exception  of  the  leading  tone,  which  may  resolve  to 
the  tonic  a  half  step  above,  in  the  manner  of  an  upward  sus- 
pension. 

If  the  third  of  the  chord  to  which  the  resolution  is  made  is 
delayed  by  the  suspension,  the  marking  is  4 — 3,  if  the  fifth 
6 — 5,  if  the  root  9 — 8. 

Suspensions  may  occur  in  any  voice  but  the  third  and  fifth 
should  not  be  doubled  in  the  resolution. 


A — 3  suspension. 
Ex.  505 


ke 


6 — 5  suspension. 
Ex.  506 


9 — 8  suspension. 
Ex.  507 


Double  suspension.    Triple  suspension.     Upward  suspension. 
Ex.  508  Ex.  509  Ex.  510 


» 


*f£s=$- 

m 

/k  '\s- 

r4 
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Transpose   the   following  example   and   improvise   original 
patterns. 

Ex.  511 


SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTERS  XXIX,  XXX, 

XXXI  AND  XXXII 

HEARING 
From  Dictation : 

Hear  the  quality  of  expansion  in  all  augmented  intervals 
and  chords. 

Distinguish  French,  Italian,  and  German  6th  chords. 

Compare  the  augmented  6th  with  the  minor  7th,  and  hear 
that  while  the  actual  sound  is  the  same,  one  demands  expansion, 
the  other  contraction,  in  the  resolution. 

Hear  all  the  forms  of  augmented  6th  in  examples  given. 

Hear  the  borrowed  augmented  6th  chords,  and  the  harmony 
to  which  they  resolve,  in  given  examples. 

Hear  the  Neapolitan  6th  harmony  and  its  resolution  in 
major  and  minor  keys. 

Distinguish  the  different  forms  of  suspension  in  examples 
given. 

ANALYSIS 

Form  and  resolve  the  augmented  6th  chord  derived  from 
the  supertonic  in  all  major  and  minor  keys.  Analyze  its  three 
characteristic  forms,  French,  Italian,  and  German  6ths. 
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Form  the  borrowed  augmented  6th  chords  and  resolve  to 
other  scale  degrees  within  the  key. 

Form  and  resolve  the  Neapolitan  6th  in  major  and  minor 
keys. 

Illustrate  different  forms  of  suspension,  as :  4 — 3 ;  6 — 5 ; 
9 — 8;  double  and  triple  suspensions. 

Mark  augmented  6ths,  Neapolitan  6ths,  and  suspensions 
in  compositions  studied. 

CREATIVE 

Improvise,  write,  and  transpose  original  patterns  of  eight 
and  sixteen  measures  in  which  augmented  6th  chords  in  their 
various  forms,  Neapolitan  6ths  and  suspensions  are  used  in 
both  chord  and  broken  patterns. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII 

MODULATION 

Simple  transitions  to  other  keys  are  made,  as  we  have 
learned,  by  means  of  the  related  V,  V7,  and  V9,  in  the  manner 
of  a  dominant  moving  to  its  tonic.  To  effect  a  real  modula- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  use  the  subdominant  or  its  substitute 
the  supertonic,  as  well.  Even  then  the  effect  is  often  so  fleet- 
ing that  no  actual  change  of  key  is  felt.  When  the  completed 
cadence  of  a  new  key  is  placed  upon  a  strong  rhythmic  foun- 
dation, and  the  tonic  of  the  new  key  is  given  place  in  measure 
and  phrase  whereby  the  sense  of  finality  is  emphasized,  the 
change  in  key  centers  is  immediately  recognized,  otherwise  the 
effect  is  merely  transitory,  until  many  of  its  complementary 
harmonies  help  to  establish  the  new  key. 

The  modulation  is  smoothest  when  the  dominant  of  the  new 
key  is  reached  through  chords  common  to  both  keys,  or  at  least 
when  the  chords  of  immediate  transition  have  common  tones. 

Simple  modulations  through  the  dominant  of  the  new  key 
with  cadence  to  establish  the  new  tonality. 


Ex.  512 


Ex.  513 
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Ex.  514 


Ex.  515 
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Ex.  516 
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MODULATION  THROUGH  CHORDS  COMMON  TO  BOTH 

KEYS 

Mark  the  chord  of  modulation  in  the  following  phrases. 

Ex.  518 
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Ex.  522 


Ex.  523 


Ex.  524 
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MODULATIONS  TO  MORE  REMOTE  KEYS 

Keys  having  no  common  chords  are  called  remote.  A 
smoothly  flowing  modulation  to  these  keys  is  often  possible  by 
means  of  chromatic  alteration,  or  enharmonic  change. 

A  chord  is  altered  chromatically  when  one  or  more  of  its 
voices  keep  the  letter  name,  but  change  from  natural  to  sharp 
or  flat,  or  the  reverse. 

CHROMATIC  ALTERATION 

Ex.  ?25  Ex.  526 


Ex.  528 


Ex.  529 
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ENHARMONIC   CHANGE 

An  enharmonic  change  occurs  when  the  sound  remains  the 
same  but  the  letter  name  changes,  as :  F#,  Gfc>,  etc. 

Ex.  531  Ex.  532 
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In  example  528  the  enharmonic  change  occurs  in  the  alto 
between  the  second  and  third  triads,  where  the  sound  of  F  in 
the  key  of  C  is  retained  as  E#  in  the  key  of  F#. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XXXIII 
HEARING 
From  Dictation: 

Hear  simple  modulations  through  the  dominant  of  the  new 
key. 

Modulation  through  the  chord  common  to  both  keys. 
Modulation  through  the  chromatic  alteration  of  chords. 
Modulation  through  enharmonic  change. 

ANALYSIS 

Find  as  many  ways  of  approach  as  possible  to  the  dominant 
of  the  new  key  through  the  chords  of  the  key  from  which  the 
modulation  is  made. 

Find  more  extended  cadence  forms  for  the  establishment 
of  the  new  key. 

Find  the  chords  common  to  any  two  keys  quickly. 

Make  chromatic  alterations  of  the  chords  on  different  scale 
degrees,  find  smooth  means  of  approach  to  this  chord,  and 
modulate  to  all  of  the  keys  to  which  it  belongs. 

Alter  any  chord  in  key  by  enharmonic  change  and  modulate 
to  its  affiliated  keys. 

CREATIVE 

After  the  direct  connection  between  any  two  keys  can  be 
made  easily,  use  more  of  the  intermediary  harmonies  in  the 
approach  to  the  new  key. 

Break  the  harmonies  thus  used  into  interesting  patterns. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV 

MODULATION  THROUGH  THE  DIMINISHED 

SEVENTH  CHORD 

The  extreme  flexibility  of  the  diminished  7th  chord  makes 
it  invaluable  as  a  means  of  modulation. 

From  any  major  or  minor  triad,  take  an  adjacent  dimin- 
ished 7th  chord  and  resolve  to  its  natural  tonic  major  or  minor. 
The  chord  thus  resolved  to,  if  major,  may  belong  to  three 
major  and  two  minor  keys,  if  minor,  to  tsvo  minor  and  three 
major  keys.     In  the  following  example  the  B[>  major  chord 

■  be  I  of  B\),  IV  of  F.  Y  of  E^  major,  V  of  E'?  and  VI  of 
T>\)  minor  ke 

If  resolved  to  a  minor  chord,  the  key  affiliations  may  be 
worked  out  in  the  same  way,  making  a  great  number  of  modu- 
lations available  with  but  one  intermedial*}'  harmony,  as : 
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Ex.  538 
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There  are  three  diminished  7th  chords  easily  available 
from  any  major  or  minor  triad,  and  since  they  are  all  capable 
of  the  resolutions  and  key  affiliations  given  above,  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  how  valuable  this  harmony  is  for  modulation. 

Take  each  of  the  following  examples  and  resolve  into  all 
possible  keys,  after  which  other  chords  should  be  used  with  the 
adjacent  diminished  7ths  in  the  same  manner. 

Ex.  539 


The  value  of  the  diminished  7th  chord  for  modulation  is 
still  further  emphasized  when  it  is  realized  that  by  dropping 
any  one  of  its  voices  a  half  step,  a  dominant  7th  harmony  re- 
sults, as: 
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Ex.  5406 
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Ex.  541 


SPELLING  OF  THE  DIMINISHED  SEVENTH  CHORD 

In  actual  sound  only  three  forms  of  the  diminished  seventh 
chord  are  distinguishable  but  as  each  one  of  these  may  belong 
to  four  major  and  four  minor  keys  the  spelling  of  the  chord 
will  be  determined  by  its  key  relationship.  Thus  from  any 
chord  a  direct  modulation  may  be  made  to  any  one  of  the  keys 
within  the  chromatic  octave  through  one  of  the  three  nearby 
diminished  sevenths. 

Ex.  542 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XXXIV 

HEARING 
From  Dictation : 

From  a  major  or  minor  triad  in  any  one  of  its  three  posi- 
tions, hear  and  find  the  adjacent  diminished  7th  harmonies  and 
their  resolutions. 

From  a  major  or  minor  triad  in  first  or  second  inversion, 
hear  the  close-lying  diminished  7th  chords  and  their  resolution. 

Hear  short  modulations  in  which  the  chord  of  resolution 
following  the  diminished  7th  is  treated  in  its  several  key  rela- 
tionships. 

Hear  the  diminished  7th,  and  the  succeeding  dominant  7th, 
chords  which  result  when  any  one  of  the  tones  of  the  dimin- 
ished harmony  drops  a  half  step. 

Hear  modulations  including  these  chord  followings. 

ANALYSIS 

Find  and  spell  the  diminished  7th  chord  which  leads  directly 
to  the  chord  on  each  scale  degree ;  also  chromatic. 

Name  the  various  keys  to  which  these  chords  of  resolution 
may  belong. 

Spell  the  diminished  7th,  and  a  succeeding  dominant  7th, 
secured  by  dropping  each  of  its  voices  one-half  step  in  turn, 
and  note  that  the  spelling  must  be  determined  by  the  key  to 
which  the  chord  belongs  by  resolution  as : 


Mark  modulations  through  the  diminished  7th  in  composi- 
tions studied. 


CREATIVE 


From  a  given  harmony  modulate  to  every  key  within  the 
chromatic  octave  through  any  one  of  the  chords  of  key  and 
an  adjacent  diminished  7th  chord. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV 

MODULATION  THROUGH  THE  AUGMENTED 
SIXTH  CHORD 

The  augmented  sixth,  like  the  diminished  seventh  chord, 
affords  an  interesting  means  of  modulation. 

Analyze,  transpose  and  practice  the  following  examples  until 
the  modulations  through  this  harmony  can  be  made  with  facil- 
ity. For  further  practice  treat  the  chord  to  which  the  aug- 
mented sixth  resolves  according  to  its  various  key  relationships. 
If  major  as  the  I,  IV,  V  of  major  keys,  or  the  V  and  VI  of 
minor.  If  minor  as  the  VI,  II,  III  of  major  or  the  I  or  IV  of 
minor  keys  and  modulate  to  each  in  turn. 


Ex.  544 


Ex.  545 


Ex.  546 


Ex.  547 
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Ex.  549 
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Ex.  550 
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Ex.  551 


Ex.  552 


Ex.  553 


Ex.  554 


Ex.  555 


Ex.  556 


Ex.  557 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  XXXV 

HEARING 
From  Dictation: 

Follow  the  harmonic  sequence  in  modulations  in  which  the 
augmented  sixth  chord  is  used  in  its  various  forms. 
Hear  the  melody  of  each  voice  in  such  modulations. 
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ANALYSIS 

Approach  the  augmented  sixth  chord  on  each  degree  from 
the  tonic  in  as  many  ways  as  possible,  from  the  dominant,  sub- 
dominant,  etc. 

Modulate  to  all  of  the  keys  to  which  the  chord  of  resolution 
may  belong. 

CREATIVE 

Make  the  modulations  as  interesting  as  possible  by  use  of 
all  of  the  forms  previously  given  for  breaking  the  chords,  and 
also  by  free  use  of  the  reinforced  chords  and  other  forms 
allowed  in  writing  for  the  piano. 

MODULATION  IN  FREE  FORM 

It  is  possible  to  use  the  chords  in  many  ways  that  give  added 
freedom  and  interest  to  passages  of  modulation. 

Analyse  and  transpose  the  following  examples  into  other 
keys. 

Modulate  in  free  form  from  one  key  to  all  others  within 
the  chromatic  octave  and  return  to  the  original  key. 


Ex.  558 
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Ex.  560 
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